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EDITORIAL NOTE 
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generation. - 
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INTRODUCTION 

SHALL I introduce this volume as a collection 
of typical undergraduate poems? The war has 
been a universal disturber of types; and, apart from 
that, I am not sure that the typical undergradu- 
ate exists, unless in the imagination of strangers. 
Undergraduates are hardly a special class; they are 
accounted such only by classes more highly special- 
ized than themselves. I can well understand that 
an Indian believes in a ''typical white man"; and 
there may even be talk of a "typical man'' when the 
interlocutors are angels,-— or fiends. But I myself, 
unable to attain any such remoteness of detachment, 
am impressed rather by the infinite variety of men, 
and even of undergraduates. In a lifetime of obser- 
vation I am not sure that I have yet detected the 
typical undergraduate poet. 

The poems in this volume, at any rate, are as 
miscellaneous as if they had been written by any 
random score of other poets; and the sources of their 
inspiration are as varied. Some have to do with 
details of actual university life; but these are com- 
paratively few, — ^just as older poets seldom versify 
their daily routine. The undergraduate finds more 
poetry in his freedom than in his bondage; and I 
suspect that his occasional glimpses of the romance 
of the college term have visited him in his long 
vacation. 

More commonly, therefore, the impulse to college 
poetry is supplied by the student's contact with the 
outside world, — by his share in the life that is 
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common to us all. He writes of home, he writes of 
his solitary musings on the eternal mystery, he writes 
of joys and sorrows that he has seen or divined ; he 
drinks at all the perennial springs of poetic feeling. 
Often his imagination creates a bit of human drama. 
Occasionally he is captivated by the literary glamour 
of some twice-told tale, — but this no oftener than 
the older poets. And sometimes his first impulse 
seems to have been the sheer beauty of a word, a 
phrase, or perhi4>s a haunting rhsrthm; and he inter- 
prets his dream to the ear, in a manner not unworthy 
of Walter dc la Mare. 

Whatever its ultimate source, I find myself 
strongly impressed with the sincerity of these poets' 
inspiration. I do not mean that they have always a 
poetic conception clamoring for utterance, a specific 
idea that takes wings unaided ; for indeed I doubt if 
the experience even of a Shelley is often of that sort. 
But when the impulse is ansrthing less than that, it 
is at least something far above the conscious desire 
to make copy. It is rather the eagerness of a pent-up 
emotional life insisting upon an outlet; it is the 
conunon human thirst for a more vivid spiritual 
experience. 

'Tis to create, and in creating live 
A being more intense, that we endow 
With form our fancy. 

These are typical poets, then, if not typical under- 
graduates; and yet the influence of their peculiar 
environment is not untraceable. The older and the 



unacademic poets of to-day — ^not the majority, but 
a formidable number — ^have lately been parading a 
certain contempt of classic form, which is the 
extreme result of their wholesome reaction against 
all things Victorian. (Being myself a poor bit of 
flotsam from the Victorian age, I am bearing witness 
here not to the unwholesomeness of my own spiritual 
state, but only to the intrinsic wholesomeness of 
reaction.) But the poets of the present volume are 
obnoxious to no such criticism. In asserting this, I 
would not claim too much for them. I say not that 
they are always careful of form, but only that they 
are never contemptuous of it. You may sometimes 
surprise their muse with her Parnassian robes in 
some disarray, or with her buskins a bit down at the 
heel, and yet her face will be serene with Olympian 
unconcern ; but she will never display herself osten- 
tatiously before you in homespun. 

This does not argue insensitiveness to the move- 
ments of contemporary thought. Does anyone still 
suppose that our colleges are cloisters, from which 
any conceivable influence is barred out? The stu- 
dent is exposed to all the bacilli that infect the 
world ; only against some of them he has developed 
a special resistance. He reacts under their attack, 
instead of succumbing to it. Thus, while susceptible 
to the charm of novelties, he does not forget the high 
tradition. He is an enthusiast, but he does not think 
it necessary to hoist the red flag. In the new poetry 
he has tried to find what is excellent, while avoiding 
its excesses. 
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Most, accordingly, of the marked excellences of 
contemporary poetry may be found in the work of 
our undergraduate poets. Among these excellences, 
for example, one of the most salient is the democratic 
revelation of the beauty of common life; and, in 
respect of this, some of the poets of the present col- 
lection seem to be in mid-current. This is what 
might not have been expected, for undergraduate 
poets are supposed to form an aristocracy. To a 
certain extent they are indeed aristocrats, — not of 
birth, nor of wealth, nor perhaps even of intellect, 
but rather of imagination. They are aristocrats not 
by the narrowness of their experience in vulgarities, 
but by the depth and intensity and freshness of their 
experience in rarities. But they have by no means 
failed to recognize the ''grandeur in the beatings of 
the heart" of our common humanity. How could 
they, as poets, be obtuse to the cause for which, as 
men, they were offering their lives? What they 
have successfully avoided is that morbid absorption 
in trivialities which is the penalty too often paid for 
an idealistic humanism. Here the health and vigor 
of youth have served them well. 

I find myself much taken with the fine idealism of 
these young poets. I like their optimism. It is 
not that irritating optimism, callous of heart and 
shallow-minded, which merely hurrahs for the uni- 
verse. It is the optimism that finds value in the good 
and the true, and cherishes its faith in them. Their 
idealism is not the kind that maintains an untroubled 
serenity by squinting at facts; it knows the zest of 



realities; but it understands that there is no reality 
more real than an ideal. 

Undergraduate poets are sometimes heralded be- 
fore the public as the "poets of the future." These 
particular poets, I am sure, would assert no such 
title to our regard. Many of them, perhaps even the 
most promising, will find some other mistress than 
art, to whom their service and allegiance will be 
more deeply due. They have only, for once, before 
the utilities of the world seized them, given utter- 
ance to the swan-song of the unfettered spirit. But, 
however that may be, it is not the future that com- 
mends them to us, it is the present. They interest 
us not as forecasting the way the world will look to 
the mature poets of 1940, but as showing how it 
looks now to the young. Their poems are a presen- 
tation and a criticism of the life of to-day, sincerely 
ofiFered, informed with moral insight and touched 
with the spirit of beauty, — colored like dreams that 
are true. 

"Si jeunesse savait, si vieillesse pouvait." The 
undergraduate poet breathes an air of ancient culture 
and youthful vigor. The two elements seem utterly 
discrete, as if there could be no chemical affinity 
between them; but their union, like that of oxygen 
and nitrogen in our material atmosphere, is indis- 
pensable to the highest forms of life. 

Charlton M. Lewis. 
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FLIGHT 

THE spirits of evening call 
From the haunts they love; 
The forest is spectre-tall 

Where the low winds move; 
Sweet is the robe of night 

With the breath of pines, 
Over the lake the flight 
Of the dusk inclines. 

The moon is too bright for sleep 

And too clear for sorrow; 
The blue of the sky too deep 

For thoughts of the morrow. 
The fires of the heavens are spilled 

From their silver jars, 
And the soul of the dreamer is filled 

With the flames of the stars! 

John Andrews 
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THE SEA 

IET me ungird my body to the seas, 
^ Where apron-kelp and amber seaweeds slide 
In endless dark procession down the tide; 
And bare my limbs against a tingling breeze, 
To sun and sky, and with unhindered stroke 

Swim out where cool, lush combers glint and 

glide. 
To feel soft waters clinging to my side, 
And billows wrapping with their blue spray-cloak. 

The soul unfettered from its mortal bars 
Towers aloft and melts among the stars. 

Give me my body, bare and brown and free, 
To wallow baking on a hot, white scroll 
Of sand, and see the crested waves unroll. 

And know the windy freedom of the sea! 

John Andrews 
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LEAVES 

THE rain is grey, 
And the mad leaves are wheeling, 
Red ones and brown 
On an ebony floor, 
The pallid blue flashes 
Of light are revealing 
Cloud-castles and towns 
And a cloud-washed moor. 
And soon in the twilight 
Of dawn 111 be stealing 
Out past the rim 
Of that desolate moor. 

How softly and warmly 
The firelight is glowing; 
How tender the shadows 
That rest on the floor. 
And ever and gently 
Your kind words are sowing 
The seeds of a quiet 
Undreamed of before. 
Too soon ril be wandering 
Past all your knowing, 
Sport of the cold winds 
That rattle the door; 
Too soon in the dark 
I'll be wheeling and blowing, 
A mad, wild leaf 
On an ebony floor. 

John Andrews 



THE FOREST 

FOREST, dusty with the moon, 
Forest, clad in grey of blue — 
She I love is coming soon 
Down this misty avenue. 
Comes she swift on little feet 
Where I hear a night-bird calling? 
Do I hear their rustling, sweet? 
It is but a cricket crawling 
Where the woods and meadows meet 
Hush I A whispering spirit slips 
Through a filagree of lig^t: 
With a finger on her lips — 
"Love is in the glades to-night." 

Love is gliding through the dusk. 

Hither, thither, white in vair. 

Drifting with the primrose musk, 

Sifting through the star-flaked air. 

Multitudes of little things 

Are busy with their whisperings; 

Yonder to the sleeping rose. 

See ! a fairy princeling goes — 

Here the brown and grey moths hover 

By the star-flowers in the ferns — 

And a ring-dove calls her lover 

Where a solemn planet burns. 

All the woodland spirits move 

To the magic wand of love. 

Tell me, stars of plenilune. 

Could I take their red hearts out, 



Hold them high against the moon. 
Should I know what love's about? 

Stars and forest hold their peace. 
Nothing knowing, they know all: 
Why the night-winds give surcease 
To their breathings' rise and fall ; 
Why the white moth rests his wings 
Near the hair-bells' coverings; 
Why my heart is out of tune, 
Like a fir-cone tempest shaken — 
When my love is coming soon 
Faylike through the rustling bracken. 
If I kiss her when she comes 
And she kiss me — then is that love? 
If I miss her when she homes, 
Far from me, a carrier-dove — 
Is it then the gift eternal, 
Missioned by the gods above ? 
Stars and forest silent dwell: 
Knowing all, they nothing tell. 

Far away a night-bird calls; 
Silence splits the woods apart ; 
In the brake a cricket crawls — 
Two white hands are on my heart I 
Light upon our lips the kiss — 
What's eternal love but this! 
Look, bright stars of plenilune. 
Here I take our red hearts out, 
Hold them high against the. moon — 
Can you tell what love's about? 
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Stars and forest silent dwell — 
Nothing know, and nothing tell. 

John Andrews 
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LA MADONNA DI LORENZETTI 

PERHAPS she watches where a silver bay 
Curves like a twisted moon between the hills, 
Her mild eyes lowered while the angels play 

Their soft-tongued trumpets, and a music fills 
The sky and sea. Perhaps her wistful soul 

Steals back to that sweet hour when Gabriel 
Bore her the swaying lily to unroll 
The mystic plans of God. I cannot tell, 

And yet it seems not so. ... I see her stand 
At dusk beneath some rich, dull olive grove, 

Pensive with thoughts of motherhood and love. 
Her slender body like a flower swayed 

To hold her child, watching the blue sea fade. 
And neighbors toiling up the terraced land. 

John Andrews 
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IN THE THEATRE 

THEY came and sat before me ; they were parted 
By an old grey-haired relative who started 
Wisely bobbing his foolish head at her, 
Bending in doddering gallantry when a stir 
Of old and proud flirtations crossed his mind 
From over-painted days, leaving behind 
A simpering thought that he was young — in part, 
Handsome — to captivate a young girl's heart. 
He babbled on (though any fool might know 
They longed to sit together, feel the flow 
Of passion in a light, chance touch of fingers. 
Low words, a smile, a stolen look that lingers 
Longingly), and wheezed of old-day fancies. 
Filling her ear with dull irrelevancies. 
Until the curtain rose, and the play unrolled 
A gaudy pageant, brilliantly enscrolled, 
A common picture in a cheap, gilt frame. 
To hold his notice, while like rippling flame 
The waves of sudden laughter rolled along 
From tier to tier, among the merry throng. 
That mimicked, jabbered noisily, and passed 
The jokes along and back, until a vast. 
Tumultuous seething of small noises rollicked 
In gay and wanton caperings, and frolicked 
Against the dingy vaulting of the room. . . . 
And suddenly it seemed the amber gloom 
Was still and waiting, and I thought the face 
Of each young lover stood apart in space! 
The people and the old man fell away 
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To silence, vanishing: There was the sway 
Of some huge presence, some illimitable thing 
That brushed my heart as with a sweeping wing 
Of great white feathers, and I felt a breath, 
Strange as might be the unknown lips of death. 
And a new silence, as of curtains drawn. 
Far deeper than the solitude of dawn 
Or star-wreathed twilight, and a surging hope 
Of things that move beyond the young soul's scope 
In silent mystery like the birth of day — 
As if the sun and moon were in decay. 
Music and laughter, and the voice that sings; 
Time and the tides, and the vague winds' wander- 
ings. 
Night and the spaces — and this was but the flow 
Of their world-spirits through the amber glow 
That filled the theatre, flickering on the faces 
Of those two lovers, wrapt on distant places 
Where dreams are born. . . . 

I knew that I had seen 
The wonderment of love, and it had been 
Careless of time and space, a shouting crowd. 
An old and babbling man, and as a doud, 
Formless and beautiful, known and unknown. 
Drifting with sleep, or now on tempests blown, 
Unchanged, unchanging, solitary ever. 
It floated, moving as a long, slow river. 
Yet when their little hour of love is over, 
They'll marry, breed some children, sit and sigh 
Their sentimental tales of lass and lover 
To widened listeners; and at length die. • . . 
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That's all . . . best so . . . They'll never feel or see 
The spirit-dumbness of eternity. 

John Andrews 
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WHERE THE LIGHT OF THE LAMP IS 
GOLDEN 

HERE where the light of the lamp is golden, 
And the winnowing shadows tinge 
The mushroom shade to the edge of its olden 
Dripping and pendulous fringe; 
Where the spirit of wood in mahogany tables, 
When the dinner guests come by, 
Like a drowsy imp in La Fontaine's fables. 
Wakes, and winks one eye; 
Where the woodfire sinks to an ember matting, 
Red as the soul's investure. 
And a stool and a low arm-chair are squatting, 
Beckoning without gesture ; 
Here shall I bring you away from the riot 
Of passionate outer things; 
Here shall' I bring you, and here find quiet, 
G)ol words with silvery wings. 
And as we sit in the steady silence. 
No passion shall enter in. 
No pulse that quivers from heat to violence. 
No shadow or shape of sin ; 
But I shall dwell with your heart's own beauty. 
And you with the beauty of mine. 
As the player dwells with the strains of the lute he 
Is playing within the shrine. 
For the old dark books from their mellow binding, 
The large books and the small. 
Shall watch us, like friends we were long in finding. 
On guard around the wall. 
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And stiff by the window against the darkness 
Shall a dusky curtain stand, 
Baring an edge to the evil and starkness 
Of life, the sword in his hand. 

John Andrews 
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IN GEOLOGY CLASS 

HERE'S a footprint wrought in stone, 
In an olden century done, 
When this rock was only mud, 
Softened by a summer flood. 
This, the good Professor says. 
Proves, by seven concentric rings. 
Four white shells, and other things, 
That the ancient waterways 
Of the green and oozy Nile, 
In the days of Rameses, 
(This by certain spots he sees) 
Left the present course awhile, 
Touched this place; this print was made 
By one walking on the shore ; 
Then a desert sandstorm laid 
A covering of stone, a floor. 
And thus preserved it. . . . 

Little foot with shape so true, 

Foot that never wore a shoe, 

What fair Princess, on what shore. 

Touched you to the muddy floor? 

Was she a great Pharaoh's daughter. 

Walking by the yellow water 

With a Prince of Samarcand ? 

See, the toes are barely spread ! 

Ah, the lightness of her tread, 

When he takes her by the hand. 

To free her from the mud that caught her! 
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Do her anklets shower stars 
Of music to her Prince's ear, 
When the sudden stumbling jars 
The sleepy laughter that they wear? 
Does her purple headdress nod, 
Like the finger of a god, 
When she, safe from oozy harm. 
Leans upon her Prince's arm? 

Sandstone, I've a Princess, too. 
Tell me, quietly and true: 
When upon your muddy breast 
That small naked foot was pressed. 
Did you quiver through and through, 
As all honest mud should do? 
Did you harden all around it, 
To preserve it as you foimd it? 
I shall harden, too, in part. 
That the footprint on my heart. 
Wrought there through one given kiss, 
Be indelible as this. 

John Andrews 
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HALF-KNOWLEDGE 

WHERE are they gone, my shining towers of 
faith, 
Raised on pale hopes to smite the Sun-God's portal, 
Invading space to prove the soul immortal, 
The ether stair-way, grey with things of death ? 
These studies distance God so! From beneath 
A fiercer god is risen now to thwart all 
The fainter, fairer beauties. Hear him chortle, 
Flattening my card-houses with a breath 1 

But ril forget that, happy with the sky here, 
Powdered with lights; and make for my conviction 
An allegory, seeing as I lie here 
God in his sky-house, watching human wars, 
The moon his purpose and his thoughts the stars, 
The clouds his dark hands, spread in benediction. 

John Andrews 
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IF I WERE A PIRATE 

WHAT arc my honors worth, if you do not 
lovcmc? 
Little flat grey things, nothing for the wearing! 
Once they were the soul of me, all the passion of me. 
Done by the best of me, love for you declaring. 

What am I to do with them, if you shall refuse 

them? 
Here at your feet I lay them for your pleasure. 
Warm them on your heart, or I shall never use 

them; 
Take them, ah, take them ; they are all my treasure 1 

If I were a pirate from the waterways of Cypress, 
Grand on my galley-poop, thinking of you waiting. 
As I watch the three days, sluggish days till I press 
Lips to your fingers, my goodly tale relating, 

I should be bringing you a necklace of obsidian, 
Carven with dolphins, of cunning Chinese planning. 
Four white slaves and a giant black Numidian 
To stand by your throne and cool you with his fan- 
ning; 

And sending these ahead of me, I should come and 

find you. 
White on your throne as a white apple blossom, 
Slaves at your sandals, Numidian behind you. 
Queer Dolphins curling red upon your bosom. 
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Balm to the soul, that ! Would you have taken them, 
Glad of their beauty that made you more beguiling? 
Taken though you loved not the hand that had 

shaken them 
Down on your vanity to tease you into smiling? 

Yes, yoii would have smiled, and worn them though 

you loathed me ! 
Lover-wise, Fd watch you, happy at your pleasure; 
Then, when I left you, Td rend the robe that clothed 

me. 
And curse your smiling . . . and beat the seas for 

treasure ! 

Yet could I think of you in oriental splendor, 
Fairer because of the wonders I had brought you. 
You, the most beautiful! (though forgetful of the 

sender) 
You, the most adored by other men who sought you ! 

That would have been something — something bring- 
ing heart-ease! 

That — ^and seeking gifts for you through the ocean 
creases! 

But I, I have nothing to give you to find part-ease 

To pain that your smile and the thought of you re- 
leases! 

Nothing! Nothing! Oh, the burden of the word 

to me! 
All I am is yours, and that is not enough for you ! 
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Oh, God, send a dream like a kind grey bird to me; 
I shall whisper to him and tell him my love for you! 

Well, I suppose that I can do no better 

Than to seek out new honors and lay them down 

before you ! 
Though by the giving of them I shall be your debtor, 
Still may I see you, love, and adore you I 

John Andrews 
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DAY'S END 

THE world seems afar off now. 
It's cool and dean on this ledge. 
Dead leaves lisp on the bow, 
The fingering wind through the hedge. 

The sea, with its ebb and flow, 
Sings drowsily unto me, curled 
In the grass. Sails pass and go 
Over the edge of the world. 

Twilight creeps wearily, tires 
The heart of its craving the dawn. 
In watching the studded fires. 
When the curtain of saints is drawn. 

What say you? I may be mad? 
But the soul of God is the sea! 
And, however the song be sad 
It's tuned to the heart of me! 

There's star dust in my eyes. 
See, your lips thirst for her smile. 
And — it's getting cold 'neath the skies! 
I guess I was sleeping the while! 

Danford Barney 
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FAITH 

OUT of the dark, One Beauty manifest ! 
Ah, sophists still revise our golden rules. 
And mock-crusaders teem their petty quest, 
As God smiles on the wisdom of his fools. 
Unmastered in quick hope, belied we stand 
Apostates to the truth of what is ours. 
Some Sabbath Puritan must stay the hand 
That moulds the very wonder of God's flowers. 
Out of the dark, some chosen eyes shall face 
One Beauty manifest, one perfect Light, 
Beyond the human bound of time or space. 
That chars the temporal nerve of common sight: 
When the invisible scars of hearts are healed. 
And the last Grail, unbodied, lies revealed. 

Danford Barney 
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MEN AND STARS 

IT'S all a master symphony — 
A glad, sad song of sunshine and sorrow, 
Where footsteps march along 
Adown the ways of magic, 
Through happy and the tragic 
Sorrow laden hours 
Of God's eternal plan. 
We that are but shadows, 
Across the litten meadows 
As flowers bloom to vanish beyond the endless span. 

It's all a master S3anphony, 
And every act or dream 
Only a minor dominant 
Within the major theme. 
Faith in every sorrow. 
Gleams of a tomorrow. 
Light that shadows borrow 
From cradle to the tomb. 
Gain in each achieving, 
Loss beyond retrieving. 
One within the weaving 
Upon a greater loom. 

• 

It's all a martial S3rmphony — 
Each marching to his war. 
Passes in transcendent gleam 
Of his o'erarching star. 
All the greater yearning 



Throughout our orbit's turning, 
Still as the stars are burning 
Beyond where planets roam. 
Divine our deep desire 
Flames, and the tongueless choir, 
The everlasting regiments 
Forever coming home. 

Danford Barney 
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A VAGARY 

I. 

The heavens are gently blue, bright near the sun ; 

Elsewhere, veiled by soft haze, in tender glow, 
Till from a clear-cut line the waters run 

About the earth, nor does the ocean-flow 
Dare to o'erleap that boundary. Pufb of cloud 

Lie heaped, peaks snow-white, sides rock-grey 
below; 
The sun drops on the sea in furrows ploughed — 

A myriad of golden seeds that glide 
Through twinkling dance and seem to hiun aloud 

In strangely sleepy murmur as they ride 
The summits of the peaceful, even waves. 

Far out, the blue-green jaggedly is dyed 
By streak of purple royally that paves 
The way of Nereids rising from their caves. 

II. 

Up the curved beach of thick, shell-scattered sand. 

The rollicking, rippling little waves advance^ 
Each eager to surpass in might its band 

Of small companions and to lead the dance 
Still further up the shore. Uncommon bold. 

One far outstrips its fellows, but, perchance. 
Aghast at its great distance from the fold, 

Checks itself and after one chill kiss 
And one caress, with dps of fingers cold, 

Of gleam-lit pebbles now first lapped in bliss, 
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Retreats amid the chatter of the stones, 
And swift is gone. A glimmer of peacock greens 
And blues, with ripples eyed, the ocean preens 

And placidly controls the power she owns. 

III. 

From out the encircling, shaggy-bearded cliff 

A swallow swoops in daring curve to ground, 
Sweeps up, dips, soars, sails like a tiny skiff 

Cleaving the blue; ecstasy without sound, 
A joy of fragile, dagger wings aglint. 

Of upturned breast rosily warm around 
The throbbing heart — a feather-clouded tint. 

Suffusion of white mist by wine-red gleams 
From glowing, beating core. The rank-haired flint 

Receives the sprite, whose pulsing brightness 
beams 
Beneath the shield of the breast's smouldering ash. 

The radiiance is gone, the wrinkly seams 
In massy, stolid rock have caught the dash 
Of light, and with dull shadow quenched the flash. 

IV. 

Like drowsy swarm of bees, the waters drone. 
Out from the depths, a glimmer of white and 
gold, 

Frolics a nymph. Slim, ankle-deep in foam. 
Back she flings her wet hair, plastered cold 

About her, and. slips quivering from the shade 
Into the glory of the sun. The mould 
Of ocean streaks the yellow hair quick played 
On by small, licking flames of light. Her skin, 
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Like richly mellow marble, cold as blade 
Of steel before, now palpitates, and, thin 

As film of gossamer, lets the coursing blood 

Shine through. A laugh, a leap— then raised on 
fin 

Of scaly wave, she slips fast through the blaze 

Of light, then, swirled beneath the fretful maze, 
Is mingled with the shimmer of the flood. 

Richmond Brooks Barrett 
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ANDANTE 

A ND four and twenty hours more 
JLJL Have run before, have fled before, 

Grey and monotonous and chill. 
How shall we taste of Quiet's store 

Whom Labor lashes forward still ? 

Beloved, let us flee away 

To far Cathay, to fair Cathay, 

The land of romance and of rest. 
Wherein are marvels, so they say, 

Undreamed of in the weary West. 

Great jewel heaps that tower high. 
That cheer the eye, that blind the eye. 

The palace of the Cham can boast; 
And silk-clad potentates go by, 

A royal Oriental host. 

But, richer than the royal show, 
The poppies blow, all scarlet blow; 

And where they grow no man may reap. 
And breezes in among them go 

And bear away the breath of sleep. 

Come, let us quit this life of stress 
For pleasantness, for idleness; 

By subtle magic to be wooed. 
To crave the joy of labor less 

Than that of perfect quietude. 

Alfred Raymond Bellinger 
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A SUITE OF RAMEAU 

THE strings take up the cheerful strain, 
And laugh, and make a mock of pain, 
And cheat us of our every woe 
As, giving jocund fancy rein, 
They weave the texture, light and low. 
Of the blithe music of Rameau. 

And, conjured by the old refrain. 
The ghosts of belles come back again 

And phantoms of the polished beaux. 
The courtiers of that bygone reign 
Who heard, two hundred years ago. 
The graceful music of Rameau. 

Unhappy, fragile creatures they. 
The petty people of a day 

When every smile concealed a foe 
And man's chief business was to play. 

And what beguiled their ennui so 

As did the music of Rameau ? 

Their vanities have passed away ; 

Their names are dead, and, sooth to say. 
We neither know nor care to know 

Their triumphs and misfortunes — ^nay, 
Lay we their spirits gently, though, 
For they, too, loved the great Rameau. 

Alfred Raymond Bellinger 
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THE CUP 

COME, drain the cup with a laugh ! 
'Tis better so. 
*Tis knightlier by half 
To toss it off, and never let them know, 
Than it would be to sip and sip with slow. 
Malignant martyrdom, that needs must show 
Its nobleness: for life 
Is palpitant with woe 
That cuts the sympathies as with a knife. 
What need to add one more 
To the long score 

Of sighs, archaic when the hills were new ? 
A laugh were better — ^laughs are all too few. 
Oh, aye, it will be hard ! 
Thy self-possession will be marred 
By those who see 
Uncomprehendingly, 
Who think it nectar, and who envy thee. 
And some, suspecting what the draught may be. 
Will smile and sneer 
Thine honest laugh to hear, 
And say thou art too coarse of grain to feel 
The hurt, as stone may blunt the keenest steel. 
Bah! They are fools! And why 
Shouldst thou consider them? What though they 

try 
Their trivial stings upon thee? Wilt thou deign 
To wince, who art aflame with inward pain ? 
What if thou die 
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Unwept by any eye ; 

Thy tragedy unknown to any friend ? 

Is pity then the end 

Of man's endeavor? 

No ! Let thy laugh ring true and loud and high, 

And it may be that someone passing by 

Who had deemed laughter dead 

Or lost forever, 

Shall hear thy voice, and raise his weary head. 

And look with livelier courage on the way 

That he must travel, and, from day to day. 

The memory of that laugh may grow until 

When thou art long since still. 

Thy voice has wrought re-birth of a hiunan will. 

Were that too dearly purchased, dost thou think? 

Come, drink — 

Alfred Raymond Bellinger 
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THREE DAYS' RIDE 
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ROM Belton Casdt to Solway side, 
Hard by the bridge, is three days* ride." 



We had fled full fast from her father's keep, 
And the time was come that we must sleep. 

The first day was an ecstasy, 

A golden mist, a burgeoning tree; 

We rode like gods through a world new-made, 

The hawthorn scented hill and glade, 

A faint, still sweetness in the air — 

And, oh, her face and the wind in her hair! 

And the steady beat of our good steeds' hooves, 

Bearing us northward, strong and fast. 

To my high, black tower, stark to the blast, 

Like a swimmer stripped where the Solway moves! 

And ever, riding, we chanted a song, 

Challenging Fortune, loud and long, 

"From Belton Castle to Solway side, 

Strive as you may, is three days' ride." 

She slept for an hour, wrapped in my cloak, 

And I watched her till the morning broke : 

The second day — ^and a harsher land. 

And grey, bare hills on either hand; 

A surly land and a sullen folk. 

And a fog that came like bitter smoke. 

The road wound on like a twisted snake. 

And our horses sobbed as they topped the brake. 

Till we sprang to earth at Wyvem Fen, 



Where fresh steeds stamped, and were off again. 
Weary and sleepless, bruised and worn, 
We still had strength for laughter and scorn; 
Love held us up through the mire and mist, 
Love fed us, while we clasped and kissed; 
And still we sang as the night closed in 
Stealthy and slow as a hidden sin, 
"From Belton Castle to Solway side. 
Ride how you will, is three days' ride." 

My love drooped low on the black mare's back. 
Drowned in her hair ... the reins went slack • • 
Yet she could not sleep, save to dream bad dreams, 
And wake all trembling, till at last 
Her golden head lay on my breast. 

At last we saw the first faint gleams 
Of day. Dawn broke. A sickly light 
Came from the withered sun — a blight 
Was on the land, and poisonous mist 
Shrouded the rotting trees, unkissed 
By any wind, and black crags glared 
Like Sightless, awful faces, spared 
From death to live accursed for aye. 

Dragging slow chains the hours went by. 
We rode on, drunk and drugged with sleep, 
Too deadly weary now to say 
Whether our horses kept the way 
Or no — ^like slaves stretched on a heap 
Of poisoned arrows. Every limb 



Shot with sharp pain ; pain seemed to swim 
Like d red cloud before our eyes. . . • 

The mist broke, and a moment showed, 
Pricked clear against a splash of road, 
The spear-points where the hot chase rode. 

Idly I watched them dance and rise, 

Till white wreaths wiped them out again. . . . 

My love jerked at the bridle rein; 

The black mare, dying, broke her heart 

In one swift gallop: for my part 

I dozed ; and ever in my brain^ 

Four hoofs of fire beat our refrain, 

A dirge to light us down to death, 

A silly rhyme that saith and saith, 

"From Belton Castle to Solway side. 

Though great hearts break, is three days' ride!" 

The black marc staggered, reeled and fell. 

Bearing my love down ... A great bell . . . 

Began to toll . . . and sudden fire 

Flared at me from a road ... a pyre 

It seemed, to burn our bodies in . . . 

And I fell down, far down . . . within 

The pit's mouth . . . and my brain went blind. . . 

I woke — a cold sun rose behind 
Black, evil hills— ^my love knelt near. 
Beside a stream, her golden hair 
Streaming across the grass — ^below 



The Solway eddied to and fro, 
White with fierce whirlpools. My love turned. 
Thank God, some hours of joy are burned 
Into the mind, and will remain, 
Fierce-blazing still in spite of pain I 

They came behind us as we kissed. 

Stealthily from the dripping mist, 

Her brothers and their evil band. 

They bound me fast and made me stand. 

They forced her down upon her knees. 

She did not strive or cry or call. 

But knelt there dimib before them all — 

I could not turn away my eyes — 

There was no fear upon her face, 

Although they slew her in that place. 

The daggers rent and tore her breast 

Like dogs that snarl above a kill. 

Her proud face gazed above them stilly 

Seeking rest — oh, seeking rest ! 

The blood swept like a crimson dress, 

Over her bosom's nakedness, 

A curtain for her weary eyes, 

A muffling-cloth to stop her sighs. . . • 

Beneath my horse my feet are bound, 
My hands are bound behind my back, 
I feel the sinews start and crack — 
And ever to the hoof-beats' sound. 
As we draw near the gallows-tree. 



Where I shall hang right speedily; 
A crazy tune rings in my brain, 
Four hoofs of fire tramp the refrain, 
Crashing clear o'er the roaring crowd, 
Steadily galloping, strong and loud, 
"From Belton Castle to Solway side, 
Hard by the bridge, is three days' ride!" 

Stephen Vincent Benet 
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LONELY BURIAL 

THERE were not many at that lonely place, 
Where two scourged hills met in a little plain. 
The wind cried loud in gusts, then low again. 
Three pines strained darkly, runners in a race 
Unseen by any. Toward the further woods 
A dim harsh noise of voices rose and ceased. 
— We were most silent in those solitudes — 
Then, sudden as a flame, the black-robed priest, 
The clotted earth piled roughly up about 
The hacked red oblong of the new-made thing. 
Short words in swordlike Latin — ^and a rout 
Of dreams most impotent, unweanring. 
Then, like a blind door shut on a carouse. 
The terrible bareness of the soul's last house. 

Stephen Vincent Benet 
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THE CITY REVISITED 

THE grey gulls drift across the bay, 
Softly and still as flakes of snow 
Against the thinning fog. All day 
I sat and watched them come and go ; 
And now at last the sun was set, 
Filling the waves with colored fire 
Till each seemed like a jewelled spire 
Thrust up from some drowned city. Soon 
From peak and cliff and minaret 
The city's lights began to wink, 
Each like a friendly word. The moon 
Began to broaden out her shield, 
Spurting with silver. Straight before 
The brown hills lay like quiet beasts 
Stretched out beside a well-loved door. 
And filling earth and sky and field 
With the calm heaving of their breasts. 

Nothing was gone, nothing was changed. 
The smallest wave was unestranged 
By all the long ache of the years 
Since last I saw them, blind with tears. 
Their welcome like the hills stood fast : 
And I, I had come home at last. 

So I laughed out with them aloud 
To think that now the sun was broad, 
And climbing up the iron sky. 
Where the raw streets stretched sullenly 
About another room I knew, 
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In a mean house — and soon there, too, 
The smith would burst the flimsy door 
And find me lying on the floor. 
Just where I fell the other night, 
After that breaking wave of pain. — 
How they will storm and rage and fight. 
Servants and mistress, one and all, 
"No money for the funeral!" 

I broke my life there. Let it stand 
At that. 

The waters are a plain. 
Heaving and bright on either hand, 
A tremulous and lustral peace 
Which shall endure though all things cease. 
Filling my heart as water fills 
A cup. There stand the quiet hills. 
So, waiting for my wings to grow, 
I watch the gulls sail to and fro, 
Rising and falling, soft and swift, 
Drifting along as bubbles drift. 
And, though I see the face of God 
Hereafter — this day have I trod 
Nearer to Him than I shall tread 
Ever again. The night is dead. 
And there's the dawn, poured out like wine 
Along the dim horizon-line. 
And from the city come the chimes — 

We have our heaven on earth — ^sometimes! 

Stephen Vincent Be net 
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THE GENERAL PUBLIC 

"And did you once see Shelley plainf* — Browning. 

SHELLEY? Oh, yes, I saw him often then," 
The old man said. A dry smile creased his face 
With many wrinkles. "That's a great poem, now! 
That one of Browning's ! Shelley ! Shelley plain ? 
The time that I remember best is this 



"A thin mire crept along the rutted ways. 

And all the trees were harried by cold rain 

That drove a moment fiercely and then ceased, 

Falling so slow it hung like a grey mist 

Over the school. The walks were like blurred glass. 

The buildings reeked with vapor, black and harsh 

Against the deepening darkness of the sky; 

And each lamp was a hazy yellow moon^ 

Filling the space about with golden motes, 

And making all things larger than they were. 

One yellow halo hung above a door. 

That gave on a black passage. Round about 

Struggled a howling crowd of boys, pell-mell. 

Pushing and jostling like a stormy sea, 

With shouting faces, turned a pasty white 

By the strange light, for foam. They all had clods, 

Or slimy balls of mud. A few gripped stones. 

And there, his back against the battered door, 

His pile of books scattered about his feet. 

Stood Shelley while two others held him fast. 

And the clods beat upon him. 'Shelley! Shelley!' 

The high shouts rang through all the corridors. 



'Shelley! Mad Shelley! Come along and help!' 
And all the crowd dug madly at the earth, 
Scratching and clawing at the streaming mud, 
And fouled each other and themselves. And still 
Shelley stood up. His eyes were like a flame 
Set in some white, still room; for all his face 
Was white, a whiteness like no human color. 
But white and dreadful as consuming fire. 
His hands shook now and then, like slender cords 
Which bear too heavy weights. He did not speak. 
So I saw Shelley plain." 

"And you?" I said. 

"I? I threw straighter than the most of them, 
And had firm dods. I hit him — ^well, at least 
Thrice in the face. He made good sport that night." 

Stephen Vincent Benet 
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ONE OF THE OTHERS 

"And wit ye well that there were others before St. 
George. And they likewise assailed the Dragon/* 

ABOVE me, blank and smooth and high, 
^ The blackened difis shut out the sky: . 
Beneath me lay the rust-red ground. 
The road stretched like a half-healed wound 
Straight for the cave, and higher, higher. 
Dazzling my lance-point with strange fire. 
The sun, a crimson bubble, swirled 
To burst in splendor on the world ! 

It flared and vanished. Darker still 
The thin road grew ; the air was chill ; 
I rode and sang — ^and, good to hear. 
My brave horse whinnied. Chill and clear, 
The echoes croaked like evil birds. . . . 
As when some naked swimmer braves 
The black suck of the oily waves 
That close above him, thick and smooth, 
And cries of gulls, like screaming words. 
Stab him with memories of youth. 

. . . And I remembered the green pool. 
The lucent water, clear and cool. 
Like a great stream of living light. 
Star-strewn with lilies. 

Very white 
Seemed the cool, bubble-beaded flesh. 
And very gold the tangled mesh 
Of hair . . . 
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My dream broke, and I saw 
That, sudden as a tiger springs, 
The cave was on me. Counselings, 
Old rhymes, dead magic, words of awe, 
Rushed through me. All the plain was white, 
Lit with a pale and rotting light. 
That shone like scum upon a marsh ; 
And, thinly crumbling, faint and harsh. 
The bones crunched softly underfoot. 
Ahead, like some thirst-tortured mouth. 
Blackened and withered up with drouth. 
The cave gaped, twisted as a root. . . . 
Margot would leave her bathing now 
And slowly walk among the fields 
Where the tall shocks stand all arow. 
And, even now, the lush broom yields 
An acrid fragrance. . . . Yesterday 
The funeral torches of the day 
Smoked redly all across the skies 
And I looked down into her eyes. 
Her cloudy hair . . . her passionate hands. . . . 
The pale flame spurted in great bands 
From the cave-mouth . . . and earth and sky 
Tottered and crumbled. . . . Horribly 
The great folds wound about my throat. 
Writhing in rivers of blue scales. 
Margot/ At last the spirit fails. 
The lungs burst . . . Close beside the moat 
We kissed ... I saw my hand shrink up 
Withered and black with flame . . . How high 
The tall corn stands I too tall to spy . . . 
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About the hilt you bound it fast. 

One golden hair. I grip it so 

And thrust deep, deep . • . Margotl Mar got! 

The world breaks, dims ... A fiery cup 

Flared at my lips. I drank at last. 

Stephen Vincent Benet 
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THE INNOVATOR 

(J Pharaoh Speaks) 

I SAID, "Why should a pyramid 
Stand always dully on its base? 
ril change it! Let the top be hid, 

The bottom take the apex-place!" 
And as I bade they did. 

The people flocked in, scores on scores, 

To see it balance on its tip. 
They praised me with the praise that bores, 

My godlike mind on every lip. 
— ^Until it fell, of course. 

And then they took my body out 

From my crushed palace, mad with rage, 
— ^Wdl, half the town was wrecked, no doubt 

Their crazy anger to assuage 
By dragging it about. 

The end ? Foul birds defile my skull. 

The new king's praises fill the land. 
He clings to precept, grasps at rule; 

His pyramids on bases stand. 
But . . . Lord, how usual! 

Stephen Vincent Benet 
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POOR DEVIL! 

WELL, I was sick of life ; the silly folk, 
The tiresome noises, all the common things 
I loved once, crushed me with an iron yoke. 
I longed for the cool quiet and the dark, 
Under the conunon sod where louts and kings 
Lie down, serene, unheeding, careless, stark. 
Never to rise or move or feel again, 
Filled with the ecstasy of being dead. . . . 

I put the shining pistol to my head 

And pulled the trigger hard — I felt no pain, 

No pain at all ; the pistol had missed fire 

I thought ; then, looking at the floor, I saw 

My huddled body lying there — and awe 

Swept over me. I trembled — and looked up. 

About me was — not that, my heart's desire. 

That small and dark abode of death and peace — 

But all from which I sought a vain release! 

The sky, the people and the staring sun 

Glared at me as before. I was undone. 

My last state ten times worse than was my first. 

Helpless I stood, befooled, betrayed, accursed. 

Fettered to Life for ever, horribly ; 

Caught in the meshes of Eternity, 

No further doors to break or bars to burst ! 

Stephen Vincent Benet 
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♦MUSIC 

MY friend went to the piano, spun the stool 
A little higher, left his pipe to cool. 
Picked up a fat green voliune from the chest 
And propped it open — ^Whitely, without rest, 
His fingers struck the keys that flashed like swords — 
And, to the brute drums of barbarian hordes. 
Roaring and thunderous and weapon-bare. 
An army stormed the bastions of the air! 
Dreadful with banners, fire to slay and parch, 
Marching together as the lightnings march. 
And swift as storm-clouds. Brazen helms and cars 
Clanged to the fierce resurgence of old wars 
Above the screaming horns. In state they passed 
Trampling and splendid on, and sought the vast, 
Rending the darkness like a leaping knife. 
The flame, the noble pageant of our life! 
The burning seal that stamps Man's high indenture 
To vain attempt and most forlorn adventure, 
Ronriance and purple seas and toppling towns. 
And the wind's valiance crying o'er the downs; 
That nerves the silly hand, the feeble brain. 
From the loose net of words to deeds again, 
And to all courage! 

Perilous and sharp 
The last chord shook me as wind shakes a harp ! 

* The above poem received the first award in the com- 
petition for the John Masefield Poetry Prize at Yale in 
1917, the first year that it was awarded. 
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. . . And my friend swung round on his stool, and 

from gods we were men. 
"How pretty!" we said; and went on with our talk 

again. 

Stephen Vincent Benet 
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HEN wc were not magnificent nor heavenly 
nor wise, 

And all our thoughts were white and round, aston- 
ished as our eyes; 
Our lives flowed on untroubledly, as shiny-smooth 

as silk, 
And sugar-loaves from Paradise enriched our bread 
and mak. 

But one day, in a closet where the grown-ups left 

some things, 
We found there elephantine clothes and laid aside 

our wings; 
You gloved yourself in Common-sense and corseted 

in Pride, 
With starchy shirts of Knowledge stuck out yards 

on every side. 

And I forsook Companionship for crimson Cloth-of- 

Pose, 
And stuck a blind man's spectacles upon my foolish 

nose. 
And found a little whiskey-flask of Irony or two, 
— ^And we played up to each other as we*d seen our 

elders do! 

We were Prince and sapphire Princess — though the 

jewels hurt your throat. 
We were haughtier than Pharaohs — ^and I sweltered 

in my coat! 
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But wc dared not shirk the ending for our very ruf- 
fles' sake, 

Though a bad dream's ice to choke you if your clothes 
won't let you wake! 

So the Tragic Crown lies heavy on that summer- 
shining head, 

And — the scarlet of my doublet drips the wet where 
I have bled. 

And the grown-up phrases jangle and their harps 
make clashing noise. ... 

Helen of the angers, let us put away these toys ! 

Put aside your wisdom, and I will feed the vines 
The little drinks that eat me, and the sunset-colored 

wines! 
Come beneath the apple-bloom, beside the pinky 

pools. 
With awful maledictions on the two who were such 

fools! 

Run, and be as darting as the sunlight through a 

tree! 
Sit, and sing a silly song of apricots with me ! 
Innocence, O Innocence, with whiteness on your 

names. 
Come into the crooked wood and help a child play 

games! 

Stephen Vincent Benet 
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MARY HUNTE 

''Oh d^ar Mary Hunte /'---£ pistle to a Lady, by 
David Stanley, 

THE list stared at me from the blackboard, 
"Born 
1760, by the Golden Horn— 
His education — ^Trip to France — alone — 
Then life at Beyrout — Friendship with K. Stone" — 
"Where," the professor's snarl dropped to a grunt, 
"We reach his first affection — Mary Hunte" 
— She stood there, yes, her name was plain to see. 
As the dull lecture droned on endlessly 
Through the pale romance of a boy long dead. 
I stopped my ears and turned away my head 
And thought — ^A hundred years, and nought will 

pierce 
The ravaged dust of us, the proud, the fierce — 
April — or trees against the sky— or song 
Carelessly perfect — ^but a crowd will throng 
To some such lecture room as this, and stare 
At your most sacred name before them there, 
Chalked in a scribble on a dirty board ; 
While some dry fool dissecting where we soared ; 
Mocking our anger, lovely and divine, 
Points out the strings that dragged your mouth to 

mine! 
Till, through the dass, attentive or asleep. 
The silent ripple of our mirth dares creep, 
Till every stolid window, placid rafter. 
Echoes and shouts aloud with laughter, laughter! — 
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Beating the pedant from his chair widi howls 
Of merriment at such emphatic owls! 
Beauty borne on the wind so none may doubt her, 
And rage to slay the fools who talk about her! . . 

Meanwhile it's David who must bear the brunt. 
Let's laugh at him together, Mary Hunte! 

Stephen Vincent Benet 
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THE CAMPUS— SPRING 

BEFORE AN EXAMINATION 

THE little letters dance across the page, 
Flaunt and retire, and trick the tired eyes; 
Sick of the strain, the glaring li^t, I rise 
Yawning and stretching, full of empty rage 
At the dull maunderings of a long dead sage, 
Fling up the windows, fling aside his lies; 
Choosing to breathe, not stifle and be wise, 
And let the air pour in upon my cage. 

The breeze blows cool and there are stars and stars 
Beyond the dark, soft masises of the elms 
That whisper things in windy tones and light. 
They seem to wheel for dim, celestial wars; 
And I — I hear the dash of silver helms 
Ring icy-clear from the far deeps of night! 

TALK 

Tobacco smoke drifts up to the dim ceiling 
From half a dozen pipes and cigarettes, 
Curling in endless shapes, in blue rings wheeling, 
As formless as our talk. Phil, drawling, bets 
Cornell will win the relay in a walk. 
While Bob and Mac discuss the Giants' chances; 
Deep in a morris-chair. Bill scowls at "Falk," 
John gives large views about the last few dances. 

And so it goes — an idle speech and aimless, 
A few chance phrases; yet I see behind 



The empty words the gleam of a beauty tameless, 
Friendship and peace and fire to strike men blind, 
Till the whole world seems small and bright to 

hold— 
Of all our youth this hour is pure gold. 

MAY MORNING 

I lie stretched out upon the window-seat 
And doze, and read a page or two, and doze, 
And feel the air like water on me close. 
Great waves of sunny air that lip and beat 
With a small noise, monotonous and sweet. 
Against the window — and the scent of cool. 
Frail flowers by some brown and dew-drenched pool 
Possesses me from drowsy head to feet. 

This is the time of all-sufficing laughter 
At idiotic things some one has done. 
And there is neither past nor vague hereafter. 
And all your body stretches in the sun 
And drinks the light in like a liquid thing; 
Filled with the divine languor of late spring. 

RETURN — 1917 

**The College will reopen Sept. — /* — Catalogue. 

I was just aiming at the jagged bole 
Torn in the yellow sandbags of their trench. 
When something threw me sideways with a wrench, 
And the skies seemed to shrivel like a scroll 
And disappear . . . and propped against the bole 
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Of a big elm I lay, and watched the clouds 

Float through the blue, deep sky in speckless crowds, 

And I was clean again, and young, and whole. 



Lord, what a dream that was ! And what a doze 
Waiting for Bill to come along to class! 
IVe cut it now — ^and he — Oh, hello, Fred! 
Why, what's the matter? — here — don't be an ass. 
Sit down and tell me! — ^What do you suppose? 
I dreamed I . . . am I . . . wounded ? ^^You are 
dead." 



Stephen Vincent Benet 
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KISMET 

LIKE a mirror in the sky, 
J With a frame of ebony, 
Was the moon. 
Like the sqrthe the river wound 
Past the sacred temple ground ; 
And full soon 

Through the tropic forest came. 
Shrinking from the breeze, a flame 

Burning low 
In a wooden candle-stand. 
Borne by such a dainty hand 

That bdow 

Softly tinted shadows fell 
From the fingers that so well 

Arched the gleam. 
And a charmed glimmer dwelt 
On such lips and eyes as melt 

With a dream. 

Her betroth'd had gone to sea, 
Where, for all eternity. 

Far apart 
From the realm of Night and Day 
With his mother Earth he lay. 

Near her heart. 

But the Delhi maiden knew 
That a lover still was true. 
If a light 
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Floating down the Sacred River 
Would bum on without a quiver 
Out of sight. 

At the river side she knelt 
Like a sorceress who spelt 

Water charms, 
While the tiny waxen light, 
Drifting, carried from her sight 

Her alarms. 

In the forest not a sound 

Though two orbs glowed green and round, 

Close, O close, 
And the darkness seemed to form 
Awful menace like the storm 

That arose. 

Like a face beneath a shroud, 
Bore the moon against a cloud 

Hopelessly. 
Like a sword the river swept 
With a crimson thread that crept 

To the sea. 

Francis Bergen 
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CLASS POEM 

MORE restlessly than youth some waters flow. 
Oh, there are winds to lift the slumbering 
wave 
To higher crests of fear and age-white woe 

Than can the voice above our silent grave; 
And there's a louder, crueller undertow, 

Drowning the struggling cry that cannot save 
In a blind glitter and glory of white fleece — 
But beyond all there must be — ^Time — ^and peace. 

Ours is not now the splendid spirit, clean. 

Washed in the wine of Christ's own wounds again ; 

Not the brave vision Oxford men have seen. 

And yet there is great love here, and some pain — 

Aye, who would dream a dearth of as noble breed. 

With the hearts, too, and a more large goodwill? 

No glorious ruin of an old renown 

Like a still venerable site, this creed; 

Nor midnight meteor glaring ghostly down 

On wild, uplifted faces white and still — 

Stark terror swaggering drunken through the town ; 

Nor brave young God snatching that iron crown. 

Pressing it freely on his martyr brows. 

But 'tis the sun and warmth and light we feel. 

And the heart's joy, and youth's deep clear carouse ; 

It is because we were not born in steel 

We can give more; because young cities mean 

Not the tired throngs that breathless strive and 

glean 
Grain with a Midas' touch, but a world more. 



That, slow or swift, all this we can give o'er 

For lingering pain— or sudden red lips sweet 

When Life and Death, like star-crossed lovers, meet 

In one almighty moment at God's feet! 

The best of life alone should make that theme. 

And none but youth can give the best of life. 

Oh, let the weak and weary slink from strife. 

Creep cowering to their nooks, never once dream 

Of daring more than haply may be won ! 

Oh, when these years are swelled to a white age. 

And limbs fall limp perforce, and all is done. 

This goodly lust of life — ^let us be sage. 

And wise, and good, — and foolish, it may be, — 

Die in the shade of things, whilst now in the sun 

The labored sweat stands diamonded bright 

Like flashing drops of rain^ and lungs draw in 

Quick pantings, as chest heaves and weary sight 

Roves slowly dazed around ! 'Tis good to win 

With toil, or bleeding strife, then know deep sleep 

Like Death — and wake as born again ! Oh, keep 

Your roses of religion, love so fond. 

Fling up and on blossom that blooms and dies, 

Flowers and flags and glories o'er all eyes — 

The moment lives, your heaven-born wisdom 

lies! . . • 
And yet — and yet — is there then naught beyond? 

Soft air, warm earth, and lovely breathing land. 
Free as the rolling sea on summer's day. 

When the gulls swoop and droop o'er foamy strand. 
And clouds float up on gleaming wings away; 
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What is it ye would have us understand ? 

What is the wild thing closing round our day 
With other fingers than this life's, to cry, 
"What would ye?" — Is there, then, no heart-reply? 

Could we but voice the wish, it were half ours. 

It sinks with a diffuse soft pain — to arise 
And haunt us in the scent of waving flowers. 

And most of all in voices. Lo, there lies 
A dream of music in the heart's dim bowers — 

Is it the voice of angels in the skies 
That we have heard in some high hour of mirth. 
And hear again^ come back to bless this earth? 

O there is that in us that cannot die, 
But like some clear elixir shall remove 

M3rsteriously all dross, each little lie. 
Each nagging fault — till pure gold gleam above. 

Ours is the crowning greatness of a sigh. 
The lasting largeness and the grief of love. 

And we can live or die and know release. 

For beyond strife there must be — Grod — ^and peace. 

Howard Buck 
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HEART-SONG 

BEAUTIFUL, wild with a breeze abroad, 
Dimpling the sunlit lake like mad. 
All the bright day a gay young God, 

Showering the gems of his youth, and glad 
To live and give on a day like this. 
When the breeze that blows on the brow's a kiss. 

Beautiful so, with the thrill of life 

Awake in sunlight, a lilting song; 
Blood a-leap for the exquisite strife 

Of living this day out full and strong; 
And a strength that is full as the cool wind is. 
And Life's full lips in one long kiss 

Pressed close on yours like a bursting flower! 

Oh, a spurt of grape, a laugh, a quip. 
Rain on the cheek from a thunder-shower 

Out of the North ! Just — life's at the lip : 
Ah, drain to the dregs that dizzy draught — 
What? — a young satyr behind you laughed? 

Howard Buck 
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A FRIENDSHIP 

THE lift of a great impulse up and up — 
Oh, thou art as a billow bearing forth. 

Urged by the insistent Wind of the North, 
Inevitable, eternal, blinding-brigjit, foam-soft! 
— ^The ship of my life reels to fed the surge 

Of diat great power bearing it aloft; 
Trembles and sways before die resistless urge. 

While a pure Wind blows keen upon my brow. 
This is diy frienddiip now, 
A mi^ty power. Oh, thou hast seemed to sup 

At God's great feast of wisdom and of love, 

Hi^ in the growing halls of heaven above; 
To drain immortal nectar fnmi Christ's cup. 

That meant to earth no idle purity. 

But a great vision hi^, strong as the 
The lift of a great impulse up and up ! 

Howard Buck 
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AFTER AN EARLY MORNING THUNDER 
SHOWER 

DOWN wet sidewalks in the morning 
Walking to my work and scorning 
Folks who lie abed a-sighing 
For the sidewalks to be drying. . . . 

Odor of the rain-swept night ; 
Clear fresh pools in basins bright 
Catching up the dewy li^t 

Out of heaven blue, 
Giving back with wan, pale smile 
Tears cold clouds let fall awhile 

Ere they slipt from view. 
Blue-eyed broke the dawn above 

O'er these flooded lands of ours; 
Still the glistening boughs above, 

Hung with cold metallic flowers, 
Dewy bits of heaven clinging 
To the windy branches swinging 
O'er the pleasant streets that lie 
Wet and gleaming to the sky. 
Waking sparrows' twittering mirth ; 
Life astir across the earth. 
Faces moving to and fro. 
Going whither ? who should know ? 
Oh, 'tis pleasant to the eye 

To look out upon the world 

Like a crystal rose empearled. 
Ere the rainy dews are dry ! 



Ere the drops arc warmed away — 
Lovely tears on lids of day — 
And the dreamed-of eyes unclose 
From the mist of sweet repose. 

Down wet sidewalks in the morning 
Walking to my work and scorning 
Folks who lie abed a-sighing 
For the sidewalks to be drying. . . . 

Howard Buck 
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DEDICATION 

LET us go quiet, clean, 
J The silver ways among ; 
Not singing what cannot be sung. 

never blow your bugles brave for me— 

1 am no hero-knight with courage keen, 
Nor ever dream to be. 

But stillness now — you will know what I mean, 
You who have watched so long and tenderly; 
Stillness as of the moon when clouds drift by. 
Leaving a limitless sadness in the sky. 

The husks of life are gone ; only the corn 
Waits for its golden grinding with the morn. 

Howard Buck 
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THE following group of eleven poems, with the 
omission of two and the addition of one that 
appeared in Poetry, received in 1918 the twentieth 
award of the prize offered by Professor Albert 
Stanburrough Cock of Yale University for the best 
unpublished verse, the committee of award consist- 
ing of Professors Wilbur L. Cross of Yale Uni- 
versity, Frederick Tupper of the University of 
Vermont, and Charles H. Whitman of Rutgers 
College. 
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A CALL AT NIGHT 

FAR into dreamless sleep a near voice creeping: 
"To Poste C. Glas — ^the road to Avocourt." 
Ah, weary, now, be sure, 

To lift tired body, stiff and drenched with sleeping. 
And then steal forth as to a lover's tryst, 
Down the dim streets where overthrown walls sit 

weeping, 
A ruined city, in the moonlit mist. 
Then out through fields, and the cool stars are o'er ; 
But here the mist hangs like the earth's white breath, 
Muffling afar those droning guns of death, 
The sleepless murmur of a tortured shore. 

Over those ghostly fields a mile or more. 

Then silently the forest's prison-door 

Closes behind us, blotting the last gleam 

Of light to guide us. Now all noises seem 

Magnified greatly ; the road under us 

Shifts sickeningly, a passage perilous 

In gloom alive with voices ; vague, near calls ; 

Sound as of falling torrent that ne'er falls. 

A skidding truck sinks helpless in the mire. 

A whining shriek — cries of "Take care, take carel" 

The white mists leap to sudden seething fire ; 

The trees stand black and gaunt. A shuddering 

shock 
Wrenches the old earth's ribbed, unbending rock. 
Yea, seems to snap her backward, broken sheer. 
Screaming and helpless in the darkness there. 
Still whispering steel tries the wide atmosphere, 
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And strikes in the soft mud around us here. 
Then stillness falls. 

We hear the stray leaves flutter 
Softly around us, whispers that woidd utter 
We know not what — ^waiting. The forest drips. 
Now for some moments no word parts our lips. 
Then, "Well, I guess that's all for now." And stiff, 
Especially in the knees, we stand straight-backed, 
Survey the helpless camion, wondering if 
Another truck can do the rescue-act. 
**We'd like to help, of course." — "Oh, no, no, no! 
Why, it is nothing— every night it's so — 
One anyway gets stuck. Well be all right. . . . 
Been a long time in France? . . . Ah. . . . Well, 

good night." 
"Good night." 

The forest's gloom is left once more. 
Up a long slope we softly move. O'erhead 
The bright stars shine as if there were no war, 
And at that moment no one wept her dead. 
Out past a ruined farm left desolate 
Amidst its riven orchard, blackened, gaunt. 
The mufiled guns seem like a boaster's taunt, 
There in the sea of mists that stagnant wait, 
Shrouding the valley — scwne vast, blind, lost shore. 
Wrapped in its lonely, unremitting roar. . 

A voice in sleep, insistent, low, obscure: 
"To Poste C. Glas — the road to Avocourt." 

Howard Buck 
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LE MORT 

HERE on this stretcher now he coldly lies, 
A burlap sack hiding his beaten head. 
The idle hands seem heedless lumps of lead, 
And the stiff fingers of abnormal size. 
I almost stooped to brush away the flies, 
Musing if yet she knew that he was dead. 

Gayly laughing they brought him 

Up the dusty road, 
Chatting as if they thought him 

But a luckless load, 
And laid him here beside this scarred old tree. 
Till some death-wain should chance by luckily : 
Those wagons carry back the honored dead. 

But, necessarily, 
On the return trip they will carry bread. 

All day he lay there, and all night. 

Wrapped in the shining mists that swim 
Along the ground. The sullen might 

Of thunder shaking the earth shook not him. 
And, strangely lightening through the mist that 
crept. 
Moving like some slow, luminous^ foaming sea, 
Washing black shores of twisted tarn and tree. 
The flaring star-shells here 
Over his lonely bier. 
White meteor-tapers, his pale vigil kept. 

Howard Buck 



IMPROMPTU 

BACK with our Division from the front — 
Of course the inevitable affront 
That had to come. Rest's welcome enough — and 

yet, 
Nothing to do now but just sit and sweat — • 
No use to any one by any chance 
In a nasty little hole of northern France. 
So we must think of friends and others dear, 
Read their damned letters worshiping us here, 
As if we'd done something to make us boast. 
And now en reposi Caesar's well-known ghost ! 

Winifred, don't you wish that I were back? 

God knows / do. Just had a bad attack, 

Worse even than usual, as I lay alone 

In the warm field here, let the sun soak through 

Limbs all relaxed — ^just thinking — oh, of you — 

And everything. . . , The wind came down. 

Laughing, winning, sweeping me free : 

Once more the mind's exultant certainty; 

Again I seem to see 

The river sparkling there by Bucksport town. 

The rotting wharves, the soggy dory-slips. 

The lazy, idle fitting-out of ships — 

Haunts that I knew — 

And you. 

Alas, the chocolate peppermints I bought up street. 

And brought down there to eat — 

Perched each upon the favorite rotten pile, 

So dangling down our feet — 
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Nay, do not smile ! 

Hearing the fearful flowing of the tides 
Round our old haunted hulk's ingulping sides; 
Till twilight came, 

Hushing the river and the murmuring mill. 
Suddenly shading black the opposite hill. 
While the slant rays with a warm, quiet flame 
Over the drowsing village lingered still. 
Supper at your house, and the things you made! 
The plans for trips! To-morrow it would be 
Down to Castine, 

Along the Docian shore so barren, lean. 
Till, bursting from the shimmering white birch-glade, 
Lo, the blue firs above the blue, blue sea. 
Toppling from rocks whose feet 
What snowy breakers beat ! 
And the salt air 

Douses our dust-choked limgs with wine. 
Draws its cool, tugging fingers through our hair- 
Song of the sea and sun, road and a ride divine ! 
You'll sit in front? Good! good to be alive 
To-morrow, you beside me, as we drive ! 
Oh, rU be there for you at half-past nine; 
ril see the others of the crowd ; we'll meet — 
Say, at the foot of Franklin street ; 
And don't forget the deviled eggs, my dear ! 
Good night, sleep tight . . . 

And I am here. 
O Lord, when working it's not half so bad ; 
But this — this makes me selfish — ^and — damned mad. 

Howard Buck 



INACTION 

NO word to-day. 
How the days lag like very weeks away, 
Listless and careless if they move or stay ! 
Ah, now to me this envious afternoon, 
Blinding the earth with smiles; 
The village-square, the fountain's falling tune ; 
White dazzling walls, red roofs' eternal tiles. 
And over them green, wavering tree-tops, cool 
As the slow-loitering, shadowy pool 
Beneath the bridge where children hang by hours. 
Dreaming of green-eyed dragons, dungeon-towers; 
Ah, these to me are wasted treasures all. 
Only I hear insistent voices call. 
Questions, and never answers ; and no word 
From you. Surely to-day I should have heard. 

Oh, I know well — and true, too, more or less — 
What you would say to soothe this restlessness: 
*We serve, though waiting.' 

And the labor's there; — 
And others in the intolerable glare 
Die, horribly die, for things that we hold dear! 
O faces drawing ever near, more near. 
Till it is sometimes difficult to bear 
The love of your dear lips, the questioning eyes. 
And frame the perfect, passionless replies — 
It is your lineaments I trace 
In every stricken face ; 
Your breaking voice that cries 
Over the wretched things that were so bright. 



When, when will darkness rise? 

When comes the light? 

Surely, if ever, these the dawning hours! 

There is a stir throughout the land ; 

The legions of Verdun advance 

Once more for truth and France ; 

The splintered woods of Avocourt are ours, 

Grey ghosts of forests gone ; 

And, where the Julian Alps like giants stand, 

Italy still pours on. 

The day of Austrian overlordship done! 

And many a younger son 

From over sea — 

But a pale promise of what things may be — 

Adds to the faith of stricken earth's salvation 

Not the mere coming of an untried nation. 

Not the despair of hollow Germany, 

But the clear clarion of a liberty 

Migjitier to overthrow no tottering Czar 

Than all the arrays of men and millions are ! 

Ah, if this were indeed the end, the end ! 

Bitter it is to pause here patiently, 

Hoping and fearing; the long hours to spend 

Brooding on thoughts of home, each word 

That lately you have heard ; 

Counting the days till you can hope again 

To hear from Maine. 

Howard Buck 
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THE WATCH-TOWER OF THE OISE 

I COULD not sleep. 
Slowly and sullenly afar 
The muffled thudding guns that never sleep 
Pound out their insane litany of war. 
The morning mists are deep, 

And the wet bushes splash through, cool to the skin; 
The stinging nettles creep 
Like fire upon ice, as by I leap. 
Impatient with strange doubts within, 
Eager to gain the lonely tower, 
And watch aloiie, like some wild druid seer, 
The quiet, trembling hour 
When dawn is near. 

The woods are left, the fields break wide. 

Ah, truly, what a prospect here 

From this grey tower-top, here on the mountain-side! 

Slowly the subtle distances 

Resolve themselves in misty slope on slope, 

Where the white coiling rivers float and grope 

On soft, uncertain shores. Now a dim breeze 

Wraps the old walls in shivering melody; 

Cool, cool on cheeks, and lips, and eyes, and hair. 

Stark to the right, a line of staggering trees 

Stand gauiltly there. 

Like ancient sentinels stricken hideously, 

Their ghosts, a fearful legion. 

Haunting the lean fields of this outland region. 

Somewhere beneath the bosom of this hill 

The little village sleeps, 



While the white fog slow creeps: 

Mothers and wives, old men — not, not their sons. 

Hark, in the dawn so still : 

Again the distant guns. 

A streak of rose 

Like the sweet shimmering verge of waking; 

Some dewy petal shaking . . . 

The shimmering radiance grows; 

Yes, it is day. 

Like a thin, shadowy spire the Eiffel Tower shows, 

Scarce forty miles away. 

Here from this Tower of the Oise to-day 

I can see Paris. 

They, 
Ere the dread Marne, nearer than this. 
Saw and believed; ah, nearer far, 
And sweeping forward o*er their weaker foes. 
Till like a landmark lost this tower rose. 
Splendid and beckoning them ! Brave, brave the bliss 
Then to have been a German born 
And looked, as on this morn. 
Where Paris smiled and smiles! Most valiant 

youths. 
Mayhap they never showed you books of truths. 
But told you lies, and led you blindly by. 
Thus wretchedly to die ; 
Gave you the law that was not for one man 
Nor nation, but a hideous thing, whose span 
Of life must needs be nearly done; 
Put in your hand 
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Some iron-cold command, 
And in your heart no dimly answering law ; 
Made you no more the husband, father, son, 
But bade you obey, obey, whatever the spirit saw. 

blind obedience, blind, purblind. 
Till surely now you find 

What fatal thing is this that you have done! 

But is it well 

To call these children sons of hell ? 

Surely you know even now the prisoner sees, 

When cheating dreams have set him sadly free, 

Dear and loved faces — screwed up hatefully? 

There stood a lad last night outside the gate, 

Prussian — yea, even one of these ! — 

Delivered up from chaos, one 

Snatched from the hand of death, death at Verdun ; 

Dazed, stunned, and left disconsolate 

'Neath the too awful weight 

Of waking to the tryst his country kept — 

Better have swiftly fallen, sweetly slept. 

And, till the fields grew dim, 

1 stood and talked with him. 

His low voice seemed more mournful deep to me 

Than the dim murmuring sea 

Instealing over shoals in silken swell. 

Once only an unspeakable 

And breaking agony 

Submissive sadness could no more compel. 

Broke forth in anguish : 'Thank God, God, 

That brother is too young, too young, too young!' 

Oh, that that word were flung 



With blind and burning tears afar ! 

Sadder than France's woes so truly sung, 

Germany's adoration in this war, 

The seed of discord's deeds 

Now spread o'er earth like flaming wild-fire weeds ! 

No king nor country, nor ideal state 

Can ever consecrate 

This torn and trampled, flesh-bespattered sod! 

Only for one thing can this stricken age 

Its bestial battle wage — 

That never upon earth again 

Shall fall this stain; 

Else are the lives and shames, the ^lendid givings vain. 

Shall it not be 

As in this hour, quiet, calm, and free ? 

The dawn, it is the dawn ; 

The crimson poppies blow 

In shimmering fields below. 

Oh, upon earth there shall be no such woe, 

When muffling mists are gone, 

I know, I know! 

The wind shouts paeans through the trees' strong 

limbs. 
Trembling so stately in the morning's glow ; 
And in my heart are imheard, stirring hjnnns. 
Let the great guns roar out, 
The hideous pageant roll, 
That at the last the nations, saved, may shout, 
For ever, ever ends this nightmare of the soul ! 

Howard Buck 
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THEIR STRANGE EYES HOLD NO GLORY 

THEIR strange eyes hold no vision, as a rule ; 
No dizzy glory. A still look is theirs, 
But rather as one subtly vacant stares, 
Watching the circling magic of a pool. 

Now when the morning firing becomes tame, 
Out in the warming sun he tries to guess 
Which battery they're after. *Let me see ; 
Which battery is there? which battery? 
I wonder which. . . . ' Again, again the same 
Returning question, idle, meaningless. 
Startled, he sighs — or laughs— or softly swears; 
Mutteringly something of dear names declares 
In the bitter cruelty of tenderness. 

The planes drift low, circling monotonously, 
Droning like many a drowsy bumble-bee 
Some summer morning. Only now and then 
A whining shriek, the mere formality 
Of stupid war, calls back his thoughts again. 

Suddenly near the unseen death swoops low, 
Laughing and singing; and full pitifully 
The startled eyes stare wide, but do not see 
The whirling features of his genie foe. 
Safe in his summoned cloud. The quiet skies 
Tell not his surest comings. With waved wands 
A mist springs from the earth, and swaying stands 
A veiling moment . . . sinks . . . And there he lies 
Face down, clutching the clay with warm dead hands. 

Howard Buck 
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SEPTEMBER 7 

RUNNING, running, staggering, torture-sped, 
Bringer of fearful tidings came. 
His face was like a horror-laughing flame, 
His knees were crimson with undarkened red 
From comrades dying, or already dead. 
Gasping he gave his message, and we fled 
Down the lean, barren, shell-combed road. 
His face before us as a living goad. 

There by the ditch we found them, as he said. 
Blindly the heedless thunders broke 
With yelling laughter up the summer sky; 
And rocks and trees were idly tossed on high. 
We lifted them, the broken, moaning men, 
And those that never spoke. 
And staggered back that glaring way again. 

A bleeding brother ever, ever nigji. 
Days, days and nights. The curious gold ring; 
His hand's strange warmth : until the day I die 
I know I shall remember everything. 

Howard Buck 
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ROBERT HALL, KILLED SEPTEMBER 12 

I KNOW there is no word at all 
To say about you now, Bob Hall. 
We found the partly written letter, 
And mailed it to your mother — better 
It had not been. *Tis queer to see 
You resting here so peacefully, 
'Mid alien crosses. Row on row 
Over the gentle slope they go. . . . 
And you alone . . . that is not so. 
We knew Death could not always miss 
Our lips in his blind, wandering kiss; 
And you he touched. Yet not the less 
Was it the lightning's suddenness. 

Howard Buck 
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VERDUN BY MOONLIGHT 

PAST the grey citadel to the dead city, 
Dead in the moonlight, and its bones were 
white, 
A skeleton so old it asked no pity; 
White walls outfacing the slow-dreaming skies, 
And in their pallid faces endless eyes. 
And gaping mouths that shouted as we passed 
Down lonely ringing streets that Autumn night 

The stores stood there; the silent theatre; 

The banks, the dark hotels; occasionally 

The gutted wrecks of what once used to be 

Office or dwelling — all one moonlit blur 

Of dreaming death, silent and vacant, vast 

In hush of waiting. Some dread pestilence 

Seemed to have swept the unknown people hence, 

Leaving their city like a curious shell 

Of blanching hues and corridors carven well, 

Broken a little by the blundering sea. 

Howard Buck 
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AFTER FRANCE 

A LL day the dizzy billows rolled 
XjL Against our lurching side ; 
And the wind sang till the brain rang 
With a wild song and wide. 

It took the rigging for its harp, 
And an old plaint outflung. 

My eyes were wet with the tugging wind- 
Had ever I been young? 

It was not possible, not possible, 

We soon should see again 
The faces and the forms beloved. 

The woods and fields of Maine ! 

Yet I have seen ; heard the still trees 

Retell tales often told ; 
Cut cords of wood, and laughed at home 

More gayly than of old. 

Mother and father, sister— oh. 

Sweet as relief of pain! 
And the magic days in the Autumn-tide 

When we knew the roads of Maine ! 

But now, it seems I was not there. 

Those common weeks to me 
Again are brave and strange and fair 

As olden chivalry. 

Howard Buck 
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TROOPS TO SEA 

ONLY when you are sleeping, 
And alone the great ships lie, 
Breathing like fabled monsters 
Their slow breath to the sky, 

And the world has waned to a shadow, 

We clear and put to sea. 
Soft in the darkness we pass you. 

Lady of Liberty. 

The loose ice gently crashes 
Meeting our moving prow. 

Never, of course, you know it. 
But we are leaving now. 

And we must press in the darkness 
To the rails, a whispering throng, 

Each in the darkness seeing 
Clearly whose love is strong. 

You will look out in the morning. 
And simply we shall not be. 

Soft in the darkness we passed you. 
Lady of Liberty. 

Howard Buck 
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TABLE TALK 

T3BACXX> flDoke creciis npirard in dnU swirk 
LuDt tiic wofw djnrr of Alijiigf Agyitto ^jtns 
Bcfofc 2 nog. Qicap food, a niiwmus nms, 
LiCf itcainmg on the crackwl, white diA» Afjas 
Of water ^hIIs to loote the cai^ mirtn 
Of fods. Outside the ttcidy aotiimn rain 
Sfdadies and nozzles at the window-pane. 
The houses and the srcyy doll trees arc drowned 
In the soft luiuuiui and the trampling sound 
Of water tumbling to a glutted earth. 

A talk of nodiing fills the dii^y room. 

And muimui c d stories rot awigr the ^oom 

With transient mirth. A new and ribald tale. 

Worse than the rest, belches a gale 

Of loud-moudied shoots and amdoos laughter. 

'•Well, 
You fellows, diat reminds me of the wcndi 
That George and I saw sitting on a bendi 
To-day. O George! The vacant grin, the knowing 
Nod, the smirk. 'Say, fellows, where you going? 
'The Globe"? 'The Bijc"? What's that, got 

work? Oh,heUr" 

I wonder if somewhere a dean gale's blowing 
Above some wind-swept hill, where knowing 
Folds dare not intrude, where fresh, brown tilth 
And open sky and hills may dcanse the filth 
That life in dties fosters. There the wind 
Sings a great, free, rushing Western song; 
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Shouting of life, perhaps of love. A long, 
Slow, sweeping river clasps the steady hill 
To silence. — God ! this lonely wind is chill. — 
A jeering voice, "Say, John, what's on your mind ?" 

John Franklin Carter, Jr. 
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ODE ON VIEWING A GREEN CATER- 
PILLAR THROUGH A MICROSCOPE 

THANK God ! I have a wall of glass 
Between me and this beast. 
Those nasty eyes, the hue of grass, 
Dissolve in spots that seethe like yeast 

Of white, blue, scarlet, orange, green. 

The feathers round his little daws! 
Thank Heaven ! It's all this machine 

Combined with optics* laws. 

The tiny spikes about the tail 

Transfix me with alarm. 
Thank Heaven I I am still at Yale. 

God keep the plants from harm ! 

But oh ! the horror of its mouth, 

That ever-working lathe. 
That frightful mechanistic drouth. 

The things that cause such scathe. 

Those pasty grindings to and fro. 

Those clamps that clutch and bite. 
*Tis dreadful. This one fact I know: 

I shall not sleep to-night. 

And if I sleep— perchance Fll dream 

(To quote) of goblin jaws 
That gulp me down like clotted cream 

Within strange, frothy maws. 

John Franklin Carter, Jr. 
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CITY ON THE SEAS 

THE lucent walls of Rome bards oft have 
praised, 
Thronging bronze-towered on the sacred hills; 
And in some hearts surpassing rapture thrills 
At Nineveh's old wonder. Men have raised 
Vast, rhythmic songs to Athens' temple, blazed 
Sun-golden, as a coronal, above 
Her poetry and splendor. By a love 
Of these sure beauties, man shall be appraised. 

But, O the silver foam about the prows 
Of Tyrian ships that float before a breeze 
Past Sicily and onward, over seas 
Turquoise and lovely, which their oars arouse 
To opalescent glitter, as they drowse 
At sunset through the gates of Hercules. 

Thomas Caldecot Chubb 
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♦CLYDE LINE— SUNDAY AFTERNOON 

THE harix>r swdl, that surge of long grey 
nules, 
Eddies and sucks at the kelp on dockrjaid piles ; 
A battered tramp, of ancient, old-world lines, 
Against the string-piece shoves her nose and whines 
And frets for freedom. Nor can shadow hide 
The paint, which peeling open on her side 
In gaining sores, shows in the outer skin 
The sluggish inactivity within ; 
Brown rust-paths with their ever trickling streams 
Of bilge link port to wave; senile, she dreams 
Of blue lagoons — of alien slips — ^world marts, 
While from some open hatch-way faintly starts 
The smell of drying fruit. A rat, half-seen. 
Gains by a rope the under-wharf *s cool green ; 
The wharf-planks, splintered by the rending feet 
Of great draft horses, in the pulsing heat 
Of breathless noon begin to ooze black lines 
Of tar which creep in wav'ring, strange designs; 
And everywhere the droning high-pitched hum 
Of green-backed carrion flies that loudly come 
Zigzagging a crazy course in endless quest 
To light and rise and finally sink to rest, 
A murmurous throng which films the overflow 
Of gum, spilled on a truck two days ago. • • • 

Deane Whittier Colton 

*The above poem received the second award in the 
competition for the John Masefield Poetry Prize in 1917, 
the firtt year that it was awarded. 
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A FRAGMENT 

. . . That afternoon 
God stood upright on Sinai's crest, alone, 
Watching a figure toiling down the slope 
Of that huge Mount. The thing that went was 

small; 
Beneath each naked arm a ponderous slab 
Of heavy stone projected, writ upon 
With deep-cut, uncouth characters and strange. 
As Moses went, crushed down and old beneath 
Both burdens, his own grief and God's — ^behold I 
God threw his head back to the winds, laughed deep. 
And bit into their swiftness with His teeth. 
Then opened He His mouth, and spake His youth: 



"Go, Thought of Mine, wear on! however sore! 
For thou shalt walk with Pain ; thy Hope shall sink 
Deep in the sea, there dwell an outcast thing 
Among wet rocks. The secret shades of caves 
Must bracken in thy brain — thou must go down 
Until thy face doth wear a smile like mine 
And thy lips twist ! — ^until thine eyes grow old 
And thy earth-wearied lids, contemptuous, droop 
With Sin. Go, Thou My Seeker, Sought of 

Woman !" 
(God paused a moment here and breathed a sigh. 
And stretched His muscled limbs; and then— e'en 

light 
Could not escape I^He caught a dancing sunshaft 
Carelessly with one white hand. Then were these :) 
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"For, thinking to search them, they shall search thee! 
Yea— they will find thy soul and grind thy flesh 
Days endlessly. In them thou wilt perceive 
Soft happiness, and in them lose the more. 
Yea, on their lips thou wilt dream dreams! Their 

hands 
Will be a gladness to thee and a curse — 
For deity Tve lent them ! in a form. 
And yet dust dries upon their feet — 'twill make 
Thee hate thy joy — go forth! Taste thou the 

Night! 
Go forth ! and turn back driven by thy need 
Along the forward path that meets the Wall 
Of Dawn at last! 

This do because thy heart 
Thinks not of turning now to see me here 
On Sinai's Mount, head thrown back to the winds. 
Their sudden swiftness caught between my teeth — 
My moment! which behold — I fling away! 
Go forth! Search thou, nor let them cease their 

search 
Until thou divest into Dust as fish 
Into a Sea, no ripple left behind. 
Dramatic are the ways of God with man 
And who is he to act intensest things! 
If there be aught in this too delicate 
To understand — ^why then, cry out! Cry long! 
For soon, remembering of all things known 
Deep Silence is most beautiful, thy cries 
Thoult choke and for thy tongue thou'lt make thy 

mouth 



The tomb— and lo ! then will I spt9k to thee 
In song!" 

Oscar Fulton Davisson, Jr. 
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COLD NIGHT 

I WATCHED you turn the light out, where I 
stood 

Beneath the bright stars pendant on the trees. 
But ere it died, the last pale yellow glint 

Kissed your raised hand. To-night will freeze 
The latest marigold beneath the window ledge, 
The hardiest bronze privet of the hedge. 

How dark it seems when just one light is dead I 
And still I stood and stared with burning eyes 

To penetrate the blackness of the night, 

To see you once again! To-night there dies 

The latest marigold beneath the window ledge, 

The hardiest bronze privet of the hedge. 

William Douglas 
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IDYL 

COME, light-footed Phillis, with berry-stained 
smile, 
Chase with me, race with me, through the wood 

wild. 
One with me, run with me, through the wood wild. 

Come, white-fingered Phillis, and dance with me 

here 
By water-soaked willows with streams singing near. 
Prance with me, dance, to their cadences clear. 

From the bright blue of dawn to the scarlet of dusk, 
From the lark's matin song to the last nesting thrush. 
Then we'll creep in the roses and sleep in the musk. 

William Douglas 
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LINES 

SWIM in the dawn, with coral skies about. 
The sea is pale and mild, the sand is cool, 
Here and there a rose-lined sail. 
No sound perhaps save some most distant shout 
Made mellow by the veil of golden-lustered mist. 

Swim in the noon with water and with sky 

Losing their edges in the gayest blue. 

The brittle waves are crackling on the sand. 

How low the tide ! 

The beach is scorching and the plums near by 

Are shriveling, it seems, they are so hard and dull. 

The bottom of the sea is hard and green. 

And ridged like tiny deserts of the deep. 

Swim in the night. 

It seems as if the stars were in the sea, 

It is so quiet and so still and clear. 

Dive. Crack the mirror. See the silver run. 

Purling about your throat, your breast, your feet 

You cut the enameled sheet 

With arms of silver brightly hung with gems. 

Is it not warm at night! 

The tide is running high. 

That lemon-tinted lantern in the east 

How placid, pale, and tranquil! 

Call! 

Dost hear sweet Exrho answer from the shore? 

She waits for thee — but only in the night. 

Come. Swim to shore. We'll catch her in her flight. 

WUliam Douglas 



THE BIGAMIST 

A BUMBLEBEE lit on a lovc-in-thc-mist, 
Quite charmed with her deep blue eye, 
And he boasted of all the bright flowers he had 

kissed, 
Trying hard to impress her how much he was missed 
When he left all these mistresses shy. 

"How they love mel" he cried, with a brush of his 
stripes, 

Which he kept just as neat as a pin, 
"I can hardly get free from the Indian pipes, 
Or the whip-poor-will's shoes, which so often invite. 

When once they inveigle me in. 

"But of all the gay flowers of the garden or field, 

I find you the fairest indeed, 
Far sweeter you'd be if your love you would yield." 
She nodded consent. With a kiss it was sealed. 

And he hastened away to the mead. 

The next day he came and he kissed her pale cheeky 

The sweet little love-in-the-mist. 
He stole all her honey, then fragrant and sleek, 
He blundered away, nor was seen for a week. 

For the bee was a sly bigamist. 

William Douglas 
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MACKEREL SKY 

MOON in the woods, with withered white face, 
Indolent lady, crocheting fine lace, 
With each starry strand full of gossamer cloudy 
Your needle works quickly, you weave your own 
shroud. 

WUliam Douglai 
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A MEMORY 

IT is the tiny thing in life or death 
That makes us reach for breath ; 
The sunlight on the grey-bright sand, 
The contact of a small warm hand, 
An aster, star-white, in the wood, 
A simple word, a scarlet hood. 
The quiet ticking of a dock, 
A lock, a long-lain silvered lock. 

♦ • ♦ « 

It is the tiny thing in life or death 
That makes us reach for breath. 

WUliam Douglas 
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SAILING AT NIGHT 

THE moon has laid her finger on the river 
And all the freshened breeze is still, 
The sail is limp and dark against the sky, 
While now the tiny foamy frill 
That formed a wake behind us, has grown blue. 
Oh, deepest, richest hue! 
All turns to blue, the sapphire stream 
The violet of Mamacoke, the stars 
Are pale and sunken in the softened air. 
Blue, but for yellow far below the bridge, 
The twinkling town. 

Strange Lethe must have been as blue as this. 
When frail ghosts disembarked in noiseless flighty 
No yellow glints to break forgetfulness. 
To mar the azure symphony of night. 

WUliam Douglas 
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SILHOUETTE 

I LOVE to see a bough across the moon 
When, like a scarlet lantern of Japan 
Low in the east it hangs 
Pendant, obscured, and dim. 

The heavens seem to be a lacquered disk, 
The stars the golden powder of the art. 

And bordering fireflies whisk 
Or in the silver dart. 

A moment brief for earth and heaven to meet, 
One fragile limb against the mighty moon. 

The kiss is swift and sweet, 
The rapture vanished soon. 

William Douglas 
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BROWN ELMS 

THE bud-brown elms will hang against the pale, 
Mild sky of morning, and the chapel tower 
Thrill with the inevitable, endless power 
Which beats upon the stillness like a flail. 
They will not come again in martial lines — 
They who will blindly sacrifice in dust 
Their high careers, bequeathed without distrust 
To treacherous Irony, who oft outshines 
The kindly face of Fortune. Irony 
Will soon have shrouded them in formless black 
And hanged them on the past's dull ebony, 
Relentlessly obscured. While these, the few, 
Who scorningly and bitterly held back, 
Will watch those filing by in dim review! 

William Douglas 
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IN OLD FRANCE 

IF all the moonlights of eternity 
Were pressed in one, it could not equal this; 
This moon that like a sphere of ambergris 
Sparkles so yellow in security — 
I cannot pluck it down to satisfy 
My thirst for beauty or for perfectness, 
There it must hang! But sweet forgetfulness 
Can never now this memory deny: — 
Old faery willows with their rounded tops, 
Long meadows ^read with cloths of silver brighti 
The silent stream that hears in every copse 
The revellings of pixies of the night — 
The high-arched bridge that seems a bridge of dew. 
Linking this world with Heaven's dim review. 

William Douglas 

Yale Mobile Hospital, 
September 30, 1917. 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHEL AT LI- 
MOGES, DECEMBER 17, 1917 

COMES now the quiet twilight of the day, 
When like the first pale glimmer of the flame 
The slender spire drops of! its sheath of grey. 
Its dull decay. 

It melts into the ^lendor of the clouds, 
Poising so lightly in its mistiness. 
Gazing benignly on the red-roofed crowds 
In their drab shrouds. 

WUliam Douglas 
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CHAILLON, FRANCE 

THE firm, grey road that climbs the brown 
And rugged hill with sweeping curves, 
Between the windswept bushes swerves. 
And dipping south, continues down. 
'Tis said in valleys blue it roams, 
Where willow holts in sunlight bum. 
With many a sinuous twist and turn 
It knots a few white ruined homes. 
But when I ever raise my head 
And see its long, light, slender course, 
It comes to me that in the stead 
Of fields neglected to the gprse. 
There must be prim, pink orchard spaces 
Like those in old New England places. 

JVUliam Douglas 
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LITTLE STATION 

THE long black train has stopped, that like a 
thread 
Basted great stitches through the countryside. 
Through the small apertures I see ahead 
Sky lit with scattered stars. And far and wide 
There is a silence broken by the chime 
Of a small church behind its tiny hill, 
And breaking up the cadences of time 
The dull, dull thud of guns, that sound so still. 
Till one is near. The silly screaming toot 
That tells the train to start: the cries of men; 
And, as we pass, a few stray lights take root 
On the dark platform, fading quickly when 
We turn the curve, and all the stars I'd spaced 
Familiar in my mind, are changed, replaced. 

William Douglas 
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SEVERELY WOUNDED 

I LOOK at her. She turns away her head. 
I lift my eyes to draw her look to me ; 
And now, beseeching, raise to her my arms. 
Ofttimes I even clasp her lovingly, 
Pressing my lips upon her brow, so dread, 
But she will ever turn away from me. 

Yet one time she will creep behind my back, 
Closing my lids, turning all visions black. 

WUliam Douglas 
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SIX of the following group of poems received the 
eighteenth award of the prize, 1916, ofifered by 
Professor Albert Stanburrough Qx)k to Yale Uni- 
versity for the best unpublished verse, the Com- 
mittee of Award consisting of Professors Chauncey 
B, Tinker of Yale University, Alfred Noyes of 
Princeton, and Edwin Mims of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 
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PORTRAITS 
A SACRISTAN 

SOMETIMES on summer noons the silence 
grows 
Unbearable ; but then I sweep and dust 
The images, or polish of! the rust 
Blackening the twisted brass. At curfew-time 
I ring the bell, and then, it seems, the chime 
Looks in my heart and knows. 

There are so very many little things 

Each day — ^perhaps you might not understand 

The joy of reaching out a quiet hand 

To touch the cross; or once — it was at night — 

Suddenly all the hushed blue church grew white 

With holy angels' wings. 

John Chipman Farrar 
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ONE BORN BLIND 

THEY tell me there are gleaming stars afar, 
Golden and silver-white — I cannot tell 
Whether they He who speak. Stars may as well 
Be crimson or blue or darting green-tongued flames; 
To me they are but hollow, far-sung names — 
I know not what they are. 

They tell me how the world and life began: 

Some talk of fire-wrought worlds, some m)rstics 

dream 
Of distant heavens with cherubim a-gleam. 
I care not whether they have seen or know ; 
But this is true — my heart has told me 
God was and is a man. 

John Chipman Farrar 
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A NUN 

HE died at morning. I was nursing then ; 
The priest had shriven him, and his soul was 
white; 
But in the cruel stillness of that night 
His tired eyes opened, and his hand sought mine. 
I took it softly. Pardon me, divine 
Mary, Mother of men. 

Then, first, I noticed his strong face, grown thin, 
The yearning fever of his lips, the eyes 
That longed for comfort. Was I too unwise 
To stoop, and in the unseeing darkness, kiss 
Away his fear of death? Oh, speak, was this, 
Mary, a fearful sin? 

John Chipman Farrar 
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A HILLSIDE FARMER 

DAWN — ^and the mist across the silent lane ; 
Each day its little round of petty tasks. 
"Arc you not very lonely," someone asks, 
"Here where the old folks stay, and no one new 
Comes in to start a farm? You should go, too; 
Valleys grow better grain." 

"This may seem still and lonely, but for me 
Hillstops are wider than the open land. 
Maybe you never could quite understand 
How dear it is to me — this loneliness. 
You think the hills are narrowing, I guess; 
But, oh, how far we see!" 

John Chipman Farrar 
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A HILI^WOMAN 

YOU'D think Fd hate the hills?"— well, this 
life brings 
Little that's new. Once many years ago 
I thought Fd leave Iht place and flee below, 
Down where the world is bright with life and 

change, 
But I met him, and now — it's very strange 
How marriage changes things. 

Listen! — ^beyond that grove (you would not know) 
A hermit thrush — it sings round five each night! 
One moment now and he will come in sight 
Driving the chestnut mare ! There, that's his call ! 
I hate the hills? How could I now at all, 
Knowing he loves them so? 

John Chipman Farrar 
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A COAL MINER 

HOW dark it is ! This time the load is big 
And heavier. Somehow, it is so far 
Up to the places where the carloads are. 
All I can see is her face, as she sat 
Coughing and weakening, just for need of that 
Which I could only dig! 

It was so cold that year, and damp, beside. 
Wages were low, and every day Fd pile 
The shining lumps in heaping baskets, while 
I knew she needed it. You would have thought 
I could have stolen some; but I was caught. 
She had a chill — and died. 

John Chipman Farrar 
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A BARGE-WIFE 

HOW many dzys now is it wc have lain 
Here by the towering docks? — I do not know; 
Each day, eager and free, the sail-boats go 
Out to the west. I would go swiftly, too, 
Like a bird at dawn across the opening blue, 
Like a bird — ^to rest again. 

He has grown silent with the years — ^men do- 
Having talked the same thing much. For my part, 

now. 
It is enough to watch the huge boats plow 
Furrows of white; to cook, to sew, to hear 
Her little laughing voice! Yet, God, I fear 
Lest she be a barge-wife, too. 

John Chipman Farrar 
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A NURSE 

I CAN remember quiet times, and those 
When you had tired yourself with riotous play; 
Then we would sit, and while the passing day 
With fairy tales of lands beyond the sun. 
You loved me, then, completely — not as one 
Who does her work and goes. 

I saw you yesterday. Your hair is light; 
We thought it would be darker. Oh, why, why 
Did you not know me as I passed you by? 
Have I grown old? You could not be too proud. 
You might have spoken, yes, or only bowed. 
Or — ^have you forgotten, quite? 

John Chtpman Farrar 
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INCONSTANCY 

To 

THE meadow lark has called her nestlings 
home — 
The west is purpling with the night. The stars 
Have risen, and the quiet pools 
Pillow them gently in their deep embrace. 
I^ight leaps across the hills; the rising moon 
Fain would outshine her sister stars, and there 
She lies where they but now were bright — 
Until the inconstant waters woo the wind. 



Can you with all your wealth of sympathy 
Be faithful to the stars? The moon is bright, 
Far brighter— and your soul — 
Wavering gently, changes with the night. 
Inconstant, at the rising of the wind! 

John Chipman Farrar 
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QUIETUDE 

YOUR voice has followed like a temple bell» 
Rung in some long-forgotten old world tower. 
Far down the dusky years. I cannot tell 

In what lost world awoke the golden hour 
That dreamed your love. This only know I : now 

In the uncertain labyrinth of ways 
I've found you. . . . Hear, the brook is laughing, 
low, 
And every blossom with the night wind sways. 

Low-stretching plains are harried by the wind. 
Seas, stars and worlds stretch endlessly and far, 

But may death, swift across the ages, find 
Our souls in silent peace, as now they are; 

And, like a dusky curtain falling, be 

Sleep without dreaming . . . love's finality. 

John Chipman Farrar 
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YET MORE THAN THIS 

HAVE you sought beauty where night mys- 
tifies 
The loves and laughter of the cool closed flowers? 
Have you learned the exquisite passion of dear eyes 
Or followed the furious path of autumn showers? 

There are eyes of anguish in the thronging street, 
Made tender by a longing for the dawn. 

There are lives of irony! . . . But these are sweet 
In dreams of secret gentleness, not gone 

But hiding for a space, and there are those 
Who sing the glorious heights of life along, 

Stilling the world to watch a budding rose. 
And knowing these — ^have you found nought but 



song? 



John Chipman Farrar 
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Ire 'BaK)(ai 

(Suggested by Euripides' Bacchantes.) 

COME from the dusk with your gold locks 
glinting, 
Maidens with fire-eyes, white-footed maidens. 
Gird up your fawn-skins, leap to the mountains, 
Dionysus calls you — come! 

The pine trees sway as we leap to their branches. 
The night wind laughs as we fly on its wings. 
We whirl the stars with our wanton thyrsi, 
Dionysus calls — we come! 

Bathe in the fountains of milk and of honey. 
Crush with your dances the new-plucked grapes. 
Drink ruby madness, drink crystal pleasure, 
Dionysus calls you— come! 

JVe will dance with the fauns and the leaping stars. 
We will drink cups of night and of dawn. 
We will follow, follow your gleaming smile — 
You call, Dionysus, we come! 

John Chipman Farrar 
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TRAGEDY 

WHY arc my good dreams all done up 
In boxes quite so small? 
They stop at just the nicest parts, 
Fd like to dream them all! 

I dreamed a fairy princess came 

And promised me a kiss, 
But just before she paid — I woke — 

Now what a thing to miss ! 

John Chtpman Farrar 
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ALONE 

WHITE daisies are down in the meadow, 
And queer little beetles and things. 
And sometimes nice rabbits and field mice, 
And blackbirds with red on their wings. 

I want to explore all alone, 

With nobody spying around, 
All alone, all alone, all alone! 

It has such a wonderful sound. 

Just I on the dusty town road 

With my bank-money safe in my purse. 
Do you think I shall ever grow up? 

Or shall I just always have nurse? 

John Chipman Farrar 
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ON A WINTER SUNDAY 

"To the Truths we keep coming back and back to/* 
---Robert Frost. 

THE slow, white silence of the snow 
Has clothed the little village in a dream 
Of stillness, and the crazy bell 
Swings high, and low, and high again, to tell 
The hour, as through the aged gate. 
That creaks and hangs a little bit awry 
Upon its rusty hinges, there pass by 
The older folk we used to know. They seem 
Saddened and quiet, different and shy. 

The church door opens and the light 
Pours out upon them, and envelops all 
In its soft beam of ancient kindliness: 
The tiny organ seems, somehow, to bless 
The night — to talk of God ! 
And in the song are all the olden things 
We love — the touch of silver angel-wings, 
The sound of holy voices in the night. 

« « « « * 

Oh, to go on and in with them, to feel 
\yithin, like burning wine, new faith — to kneel 
Before the altar of our memories ! 
But they have passed, and with a sigh, we see 
Like some huge loneliness, our mangled creed 
Looming above — ^and what we loved before 
Fades dim before the things that we believe! 
* * « « « 
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The sleet beats down, unmercifully cold, 

The path is dark— see, they have closed the door. 

John Chipman Farrar 
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THE GREYHOUND 

THEY gave him to mc — for my play — 
A greyhound — slender — silver-grey 
As winter skies, and smooth as though 
The queen had stroked him with her hand ; 

Rare jewels in his collar glow, 
His tongue curls like a crimson brand. 

Like wind he hunts the deer — at night 
He walks the marble halls, unheard. 
The lilies all stand stiff and white 
When he and I go by — each bird 
Forgets to sing or far off flies. 
The stunted trees that gard'ners trim 
Seem more sedate — ^in straighter rows — 
As up and down the paths he goes 

With measured step and half-dosed eyes — 
And I — ^just follow after him. 

They hanged a beggar — ^his dog lay 
Outside the wall — small — dusty grey — 

Along the high-road he had run — 
But that road passes underneath 

Great boughs where birds nest and the sun 
Sometimes will hang a ruby wreath 

Of rip'ning fruit — ^and where for years 
No gard'ner passed — trees are so tall 

He could not reach them with his shears. 
They stoned the dog— outside the wall. 

If they hanged me, my dog I know 
Would never care — but stand and while 
They hanged me wait as he waits hen 
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His long nose pointed like a spear, 
Eyes closed and sharp teeth white as snow, 
His thin mouth curled — I saw him smile ! 

David Hamilton 
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THE QUESTION 

A BIRD — ^the fairest in the world — I sought, 
Far past the clouds where islands purple lie. 
My ships I sent — a bird that talked they brought, 
That only gold — ships full of gold— could buy. 



A priceless parrot that on rare fruit fed 
And seeds of flowers — ^all the day he seemed 

To echo with shrill voice what gossips said, 

Or clawed and clutched his gilded perch and 
screamed. 

The emerald-colored feathers on his breast 
Were tipped with gold — ^as leaves with morning 
light, 

His wings were ruby-red ; his shaded crest 
From light blue changed to star-lit blue of night. 

People I brought from all the country-side 
To gaze upon him : they stood wondering — 

One brown-eyed child from all the great throng 
cried: 
"And does it ever build a nest— or sing?" 

David Hamilton 
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THE POPPIES OF THE KING 

THE drowsy poppies wreathed in sleep 
The marble fountain of the king, 
As wine-red rubies in a ring, 
About a snow-white throat will cling. 
The birds that flew there did not sing, 
But brooded by the fountain deep 

At eve the king in state passed by, 
He saw the poppies sleeping there ; 
"The traitors on their helmets wear 
Red poppies — ^bid my gardeners tear 
These weeds away, and fling them where 

The black-winged ravens swoop and cry!" 

Again the king walked there and cried : 
"My army lost!" his crown he threw 
Aside and fled, in silence, through 
Tall poppies of a scarlet hue — 
Where they were flung to die they grew 

Along the highway far and wide. 

Still slowly down the dusty way 
The weary king through poppies fled ; 
Then fell, his cloak drawn o'er his head. 
With cries and golden daws widespread 
The ravens swooped — in rows blood-red 

The wakened poppies danced that day ! 

David Hamilton 
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THE ox 

(Translated from the Italian of Giosue Carducci.) 

I LOVE you, pious ox ! Tranquillity 
And feeling of great strength steals round my 
heart, 
Whether in fertile fields and meadows free 
You stand on guard, a monument, apart; 
Or 'neath the yoke, contented, bending low, 

With man, swift, agile worker, you pass by — 
He pricks and urges you, while you with slow, 

Meek rolling of your patient eyes reply. 
Your breath like dim, blue altar smoke I see 

From your wide nostrils, black and damp, arise; 
Your lowing like a hymn sung joyously 
In quiet ^ace is lost. Sea-green your eyes — 

There mirrored *mid sweet gravity is seen 
The silences, divine, of pastures green. 

David Hamilton 
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BALLADE OF ROMANCE 

I RODE through booty-laden street — 
As Autumn walks in state between 
The trees that cast their jewels sweet 

From crowns of fruit. But past the screen 
Of vines and falling leaves' gold sheen — 
While grapes like living emeralds glow — 

The withered winter weaves, unseen^ 
'Mid flaming leaves a shroud of snow. 

I saw thee stand, veiled in the sound 
Of silver lutes; thy long robes strayed 

O'er pearl-white limbs like mist, for round 
Thy throne great peacock fans were swayed— 
Thy crown beneath my feet was laid. 

Along my path thy slaves knelt low. 
My eyes met thine ! The winter made 

'Mid flaming leaves a shroud of snow. 

I crowned thee queen — ^what though I die 

A traitor's death, and dying bear 
A country's curse? My kisses lie 

Within the warmth of thy long hair ! 

Thy arms still ding — wild vows we swear! 
Once more thy lips — before I go ! 

We saw the winter weaving there 
'Mid flaming leaves a shroud of snow ! 

Oh, part the golden tapestry 
Of trees — glance through ! 'Tis life to know 
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That winter weaves there silently 
'Mid flaming leaves a shroud of snow 1 

David Hamilton 
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AFTER THE CHINESE MANNER 

AS when the moon, 
XjL In liege to hig^ commands, 
Sflent and soon 
Crosses the star-ruled lands; 
So she came soon 
Into the inner lands. 

I did not see 

Her coming; twilight task 

Encompassed me. 

I kept the day-worn mask. 

Not yet for me 

The hour to rend the mask. 

But now the dark 

Carries the world away ; 

Now soids embark 

To the ports of fuller day; 

Hope will embark 

To find the love-filled day. 

As the clouds flew. 

Brightly revealing moon 

And stars, I knew 

That Night, sudden and soon, 

— Swiftly I knew — 

Had brought her to me soon. 

Henry R. Luce 
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NOSTOI 

WHAT) after a dash in the dark with the rain 
Beating like daggers against your face, 
You're back,— where just a few echoes remain 

Peacefully murmuring grace for grace? 
What, after you've fought while the summer's sun 

Shot through the purplish trees 
Fire on the barking and spitting and wind-ripping 
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You're with us for afternoon teas? 

Thunders and terrible lightnings and fears unfeared, 

Lo3ralty tried in the quaking hour. 
Friendship and love from all favor cleared : 

Youth has been king, with power. 
What is there more for your seeking? But yet you 
have come 

Back, — ^where the most we possess 
Is a bit of beauty that's caught in a rime, or some 

Image of holiness. . . . 

Treasures these are for the humble, a store 
Rich in delight for the poor in heart; 

But for the horsemen who ride out of war, 
Scorched by the fate of life's uglier part. 

As they have been will they be evermore ? 

Beauty doth love strong arms. The fairest flower 

Is fastened in the mountain's breast; 
The maid of Venice is the Moor's; the tower 

Is high in which a soul's at rest. 
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Well ask not why — ^nor why the waves laug^ at 
the moon; 

Nor why some day youll fondly try 
To hear the fathers, by the Scaean gates at noon» 

Chatter as Helen passes by. 

Henry R. Luce 
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CLASS POEM 

I 

A YEAR or two, and grey Euripides, 
And Horace and a Lydia or so. 
And Euclid, and the brush of Angelo ; 
Darwin on man, Vergilius on bees. 
The nose and dialogues of Socrates, 
Don Quixote, Hudibras, and Trinculo, 
How worlds are spawned, and how religions grow, 
All shall be shard of broken memories. 

And there shall linger other, magic things, — 

The fog that creeps in wanly from the sea, 

The rotten harbor smell, the mystery 

Of moonlight elms, the flash of pigeon wings. 

The sunny Green, the old-world peace that clings 

About the college yard where endlessly 

The dead go up and down. These things shall be 

Enchantment of our heart's rememberings. 

And these are more than memories of youth 
Which earth's four winds of pain shall blow away ; 
These are youth's symbols of eternal truth, 
Symbols of dream, and imagery, and flame. 
Symbols of those same verities that play 
Bright through the crumbling gold of a great name. 
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II 

The people of the earth go down, 

Each with his wealth of dream, 
To barter in the market town 

A star for a torch's gleam ; 
To barter hc^ for certitude, 

And mysteries of love 
For passion's little interlude ; 

And joy for the laugh thereof. 

They sell their treasuries of dreams 

For dream's realities. 
Their wealth of fairy quinquerones 

For ^ips of Salter seas. 
Their gods for shapes of tortured stone. 

Their faith for shrines that fall, 
The unknown for the touched and known. 

Life at the living's call. 

They barter songs for the throat that sings. 

Frail dawns for drowsing days. 
Eternal moods for brittle things. 

Thrush-notes for roundelays. 
The flame of thorn and eglantine 

For fallow, labored lands. 
Tall lilies touched of Proserpine 

For lilies of fair hands. 

They buy and pass no more that way, 

Their eyes forget the star. 
Forget the mysteries of May, 
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Forget the dim and far; 
They built them tower and hig^ wall 

To bolt against the Spring, 
To shutter out the mavis' call, 

And heartVremembering. 

Ill 

But Time, a taper guttering, 

Drops in a slow decay. 
And Youth, a white moth fluttering. 

Blows with the wind away. 
And walls and towers made of hands. 

And faith, and roundelay, 
And laughter, and red fallow lands, 

Pass like the withered spray. 

And certitude grows rank with ease. 

And idols turn to mold. 
And passion's cup holds bitter lees, 

And pale, soft hands grow cold ; 
All shinmiering reality. 

The world that shines and seems, 
The earth, the mountains and the sea, 

Are shadows of old dreams. 

IV 

Yet when the splendor of the earth 

Is fallen into dust, 
When plow and sword, and fame and worth 

Are rotted with black rust, 
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The Dream, still deathless, still unborn, 

Blows in the hearts of men, 
The star, the mystery, the mom. 

Bloom agelessly again. 

Older than Time, with ages shod. 

The matins of a thrush; 
Deeper than reverence of God, 

The Summer evening's hush. 
Than trampling death is grief more strong. 

Love than its avatars, 
And echo of an echoed song 

Shall shake the eternal stars. 

Archibald MacLeish 
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THE REED PLAYER 
{After Macleod) 

A HOLLOW reed against his lips 
He played a soaring strain, 
That fled his dancing finger*tips, 
Lig^t as a swallow wheels and dips 
Above the flowing grain. 

The Song of Songs it was, strange-wrought 

Beyond the heather hills 
From memories and dreams, and taught 
By shepherd women who had caught 

Its lilt from mountain rills. 

The beating of a heart I heard 

In that forlorn sweet air. 
The singing of a distant bird, 
A sigh, a softly uttered word. 

And echoed laughter there. 

"Play me a Song of Death," I whispered, then 
He raised his hollow reed as one who longs 

To turn to dreams, and smiled, and played again 
The Song of Songs. 

Archibald MacLeish 
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BALLADE 

A PILGRIM cowled in li^t is We 
Who kneels at many shrines and prays." 
So sang I, knowing nought thereof. 

"He kneels beside the thronging ways, 
And ever in the dust he lays 

His reverent soul at Mary's feet, 
Beneath her all<aressing gaze, 

For only dreams of love are sweet/* 

"And lo, a pagan god is love. 

His shining head bound round with bays." 
So sang I, knowing nought thereof. 

"He breathes the breath of burning Mays, 
Plucking from Autumn's lap of days 

Gold fruits of life to crush and eat, 
Yet lustful are his lips always. 

For only dreams of love are sweet*' 

But last I learned the truth of love. 

That carnal love the world obeys. 
'Tis but a web which Gaea wove 

With warp of pain and weft of days 
Where vast, insensate, o'er the haze 

Of mortal dreams she has her seat, 
A web to snare whom soon she slays. 

For only dreams of love are sweet. 

ENVOY 

How fairer than the garnered maize 
The shadows in the windy wheat, 
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And dirostle notes than roundelays. 
For only dreams of love are sweet. 

Archibald MacLeish 
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THE ALTAR 

I BUILT an unnamed altar in my heart, 
And sculptured sacred garlands for a frieze 
From delicately petalled memories, — 
The fragrance of a word, the fragile art 
Of ash-gold hair, dim-visioned things that start 
With radiant wings from mist of reveries. 
And vanish at the telling, as a breeze 
Blurs mirrored stars in dark pools set apart. 

But, as I worshipped reverently there 
The sjrmbols of the beautiful, there came 
A lig^t aslant the ^adows of my prayer 
That silenced mine uplifted lips with shame. 
The garlands coldly carven in that fair. 
Unmeaning tracery enscrolled — ^thy name. 

Archibald MacLeish 
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IMMORTALITY 

AS it hath been, it shall be evermore. 
^ The shadow of the dawning future creeps 
Across the drowsy dial-face, and sweeps 
The graven numbers marked and told before 
By old forgotten hours. So ever o'er 
The paths of yesterday, to-morrow keeps 
A slow insistent course, and evening reaps 
Eternity on every simset shore. 

From slumber into slumber all things go ; 

Our yesterday is dawned from infinite 

Oblivion; to-morrow's fading light 

Shall darken to that misted morn, and lo 1 

No terror clothes the oblivion we know. 

Breathe deep the gloaming of death's second night. 

Since Golgotha, the learned doctors prate 

Of peace and easeful immortality, 

As if strange fruit of that accursed tree 

Had bloomed and withered but to dissipate 

Old fears^ and that a glutton world might sate 

Eternal longings with eternity — 

A world content the cross of Christ should be 

Its suffering and death impersonate. 

Ah, Lord, wouldst Thou we let Thy blood redeem, 
Thy torture comfort, and Thy sorrow save? 
Or, restless, labor with the soul God gave. 
Aspire and suffer, follow beauty's gleam. 
Endure the barren agony of dream. 
And win brief life — not freedom from the grave? 
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Nay, I have lived before, and otherwhere 
Have lolled against the breast of God's Unseen, 
And watched Infinities of Things careen 
With shouted laughter down the startled air. 
And caught the Truth by his entangled hair, 
And plucked at Beauty's burnished wing to preen 
A broken feather from its golden sheen, 
And smiled with Love, slow walking, white in vair. 

How else — ^when you come running to surprise 
My heart with sudden arms about my throat. 
And laugh with such a wishful little note- 
How else am I^ Love's acolyte, so wise 
To know that dreams and passion turned devote. 
And joy grown sad, are Love with wide girl's eyes? 

Archibald MacLeish 
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GRIEF 

HADST thou been queen in Babylon, 
My queen who lies so still, 
A proud tumultuous pyre had shone 
Upon thy burial hill, 

And gold and pearl and amethyst, 

Thy crown, thy gilded lyre, 
Thy very slaves, had kept thee tryst 

In that high-flaming fire. 

And there had flung an ancient dirge 

Against the burnished sky; 
Like ocean threnodies that surge 

And swell and swooning die. 

But Love has crucified death's fears; 

The grave has set thee free : 
And all the sweetness of slow tears 

Is turned to mockery. 

O white Lord Christ, thy love's caress, 

Thy prophecy that saith 
These dead shall wake from weariness. 

Shames all who mourn for death ; 

And faith in immortality. 

Affrighted blind belief 
That troubles death's reality. 

Has crushed dim fragrant grief. 



Nay, I were mad to weep for thee — 

But oh, thy silken hair ! 
And oh, the twilight memory. 

The darkening despair ! 

See then it is not thee I weep. 

It is not thou art dead : 
Thy lidded eyes are but asleep. 

And weary thy dear head. 

I weep the silver dreams we wrought 

Long years, long years ago ; 
I weep the sun-drowsed days that caught 

Our dreams in their sweet flow. 

Archibald MacLeish 
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A SAMPLER 

SHE stitches quaint embroideries, 
My lady of white hands, 
With fishes from the China seas 
And beasts from foreign lands, 

And flowers out of Araby 

And sage Saharan ants. 
And cockatoos from Nickerie 

And wrinkled elephants. 

And ships with swelling purple sails 

And cargoes pavonine, 
And whalermen and spouting whales. 

And porpoises in line, 

And cows of rich autumnal hues 
A-browse in flowered meads. 

And shepherd dogs in buffs and blues 
And shepherd boys in tweeds. 

She weaves them all into a net, 
And, silk for Circe's wine. 

Enchants them there with mignonette 
In intricate design. 

And thence methinks she has that art 

Whereby her fingers twist 
Into the dull web of my heart 

Silver and amethyst. 

Archibald MacLeish 
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MY BODY AND I 

MY body and I, we rested 
Under a thorn one noon, 
We talked of days long wested 
And nights in the moon. 

My body lay in shadow, 
Face in the grass, and said, 
"What thorn in what deep meadow 
Will blow when I am dead? 
And how will you taste blueberries 
Bobbing in stolen milk. 
Or hear Baron Thrush to the cherries, 
Or touch spider silk? 

How, when no flesh makes you weary, 
How will you find your rest. 
Heels to the logs and brown sherry, 
When body is dust? 

There'll be no sleep nor forgetting. 

For I was lid to your eyes, 

I was dusk and sunsetting, 

I the moonrise. 

There'll be no lying in flowers 

Adoring the white moon's face, 

For I was time and the hours. 

Distance and space. 

Spirit you, I was earthen. 

But color and fragrance are 

A dust and a faint wind's burthen, 
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And dust is the star. 
You arc the sun unshaded — 
But I was mist on the dawn, 
Half-lights, shadows that faded, 
Glooms that were gone. 

Where then, where will you wander 
When body's crumbled and dead ?" 
Ill lie long siunmers under 
And dream you again, I said. 

Archibald MacLeish 
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IMAGERY 

THE tremulously mirrored clouds lie deep, 
Enchanted towers bosomed in the stream, 
And blossomed coronals of white-thorn gleam 
Within the water where the willows sleep — 
Still-imaged willow-leaves whose shadows steep 
The far-reflected sky in dark of dream; 
And glimpsed therein the sun-winged swallows seem 
As fleeting memories to those who weep. 

.So mirrored in thy heart are all desires, 
Eternal longings, Youth's inheritance, 
All hopes that token inunortality. 
All griefs whereto immortal grief aspires. 
Aweary of a world's reality, 
I dream above the imaged pool, Romance. 

Archibald MacLeish 
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THE SILENCE 

A SONG between two silences Life sings, 
A melody 'twixt night and patient night. 
He strums his lute against the fading light, 
To gild the shadow that the gloaming brings, 
And Love is but a plucking of the strings, 
A throb of music staying music's flight, 
A little note that hardly shall requite 
Thine outstretched hand that mars Life's lute- 
playings. 

Yet, when the last faint echo of that note 

Has stirred the cypress-leaves at eventide, 

When night has stilled forever Life's white throat> 

And his gold lute lies shattered by his side. 

We two shall follow through a world remote 

The silence whereinto Love's music died. 

Archibald MacLeish 
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LINES TO A FORMER TEACHER AT 
YALE: MUSINGS OF A FIELD ARTILLERY 
OFFICER IN FRANCE 

Eheu fugaces, Postume, Postume: 

TWILIGHT and robins chirping in the trees, 
And footsteps coming under Cheney gate, 
And in the elms the shadow of a breeze 
Of sea-marsh and the sea initiate. 

And you in that small room with windows high 
Where yearly falls Jerusalem to Greece, 

You with that burning reticence of eye. 
Sworn enemy to unbelieving peace. 

Will summon there the hidden beautiful. 
And make the poppy shine across the corn. 

And on the wind the silver of the gull, 
And in the wood the silver of the horn ; 

And some faint phrase, some wizardry of word, 
That once we loved, or once made merry o'er, 

Will stir your mind, as some star-Vildered bird 
Flutters the vastness of the dreaming moor. 

And you will stand remembering my face. 
And his, and all those others that, one time, 

Had each at these same desks his unearned place 
And each his odd Olympuses to climb ; 

And you will think how each of us had won 
By dying what he could not live to lose, 
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And how before the song was well begun 
Accomplishment had overcome the muse; 

And they will wonder, sitting at your feet, 

Why wondrously your words, like sudden flame, 

Had grown like women's words so strangely sweet. 
And why you paused in naming some old name: 

But you — for you these latest ones will fade. 
And at their desks there'll sit again the throng 

That loved you under thorn-hedge in the shade. 
In those old golden riotings of song. 

Archibald MacLeish 
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KIT MARLOWE 

KIT MARLOWE stood in the tavern hall, 
Head thrown back and his ruff awry ; 
Stood with his back to the smoke-stained wall, 

And the devil's light was in his eye. 
The lace on his sleeve was stained with wine, 

He laughed aloud in the candle shine ; 
Reckless and straight in his hot youth's pride, 
"Wine! Bring us wine!" Kit Marlowe cried. 

He lifted the brimming cup they brought, 

Brushed from his brow his curls' bright gold, 
"To grey-eyed Nell, who will wince at nought !" 
And he drew a rose from his doublet's fold. 
Lad, dost thou envy the bee that sips 

From the fair red flower of Nell's sweet lips?" 
This rose was hers?" quoth the man at his side. 
And "Aye," as he kissed it. Kit replied. 

The rose was dashed from the lips that kissed. 

And another blossomed above his heart. 
"Let her kiss thee now!" Nell's lover hissed. 

"Let her kiss thee swift, ere thy soul depart. 
Thine is the rose, but mine her pledge!" 

Kit Marlowe swayed at the table's edge. 
His face was white and his dark eyes wide. 

But "The rose was sweet," Kit Marlowe sighed. 

Over his heart the red stain spread. 

And down mid the scattered cards and wine, 
Wearily, slowly sank Marlowe's head — 
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"Aye, thine was her pledge, but the rose is mine, 
And there's that in the rose thou shalt never see, 

Dreams — and passion — and mystery — 
Nell's soul ! But she'll make thee a comely bride." 

And laughing softly. Kit Marlowe died. 

Newbold Noyes 
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THE DRIVERS 

IN the roar of the white-streaked rapids, 
And the boom of the deep green falls, 
In the creak of the straining sluices, 

The voice of our master calls. 
For we are the river's servants, 

And we bide by the river's will, 
For him is our toil and labor. 
And his is the right to kill. 

Our strength is the strength of the waters 

That foams on the jagged rocks. 
That boils in the deep dark eddies, 

And tears at the sluice-gate blocks. 
And out through the black-walled forests 

That over the whirlpools bend, 
We follow the trail of the river 

Till we come to the river's end. 

Small time shall there be for sleeping. 

When the boom-logs shiver the ice. 
We gamble our lives with the river. 

But the river holds loaded dice. 
Full many a stone shall witness 

A life that the falls have won. 
What matter the toll of the drivers 

If the work of the drive be done? 

/. Carlisle Feet 
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THE TERMINAL 

BENEATH my pQlared portal flows 
The vigor of a nation's life, 
Loftily couched, I gaze on those 

Who wage the world's unceasing strife ; 
The center round whose marble wall 

The city whirls its mighty sea, 
I am the monument of all 
The labors of humanity. 

To meet a people's pressing needs 

I whirl my flying servants out ; 
Mine is the guiding mind that heeds 

No tremor of delay or doubt; 
I feel, before the world, the will 

A waiting country must obey. 
And, while my toiling engines thrill. 

Direct its service as I may. 

I muse upon the drifting tide 

That halts beneath my dome for breath. 
The children laugh, and close beside 

Advance the somber throngs of Death ; 
And, gazing so, I seem to hear 

A noble ringing harmony, 
And learn with each succeeding year 

New problems of Eternity. 

/. Carlisle Peet 
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AT TWENTY 

AH, love, come out with me. 
-ZjL Behind yon thorn 
A leprechaun's asleep; 

Soon with the dawn 
Awaked, hell stretch, and leap, and sing, 

And with a grin upon his peaked face 

Will call us mockingly unto the place 
Where he has hid the heart of Spring. 

G)me, let us follow quick, 

Before he flees 
And we have lost his form 

Among the trees 
That stand so green and golden in the light. 

See, here's a reed ; Fll make a flute of it 

For you to dance by — then at noon we'll sit 
Where some slow-purling stream, half hid from sig^t 
Among the lush grass, widens to a pool. 
So deep and cool . • . 

And over all the hiun 
Of honey-laden bees. 

Ah, come, love, come! 

« « « « « 

Beneath a silver moon, 

A heap of grey, 
Our dying fire lies. 

I heard one say, 
A lonely shepherd On the hills he was. 

That 'tis a fairy house and that those bright, 

Fast-fading coals are tiny windows, light 
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By fairy fires within ; and when they pass 
And blacken, gnomes and elves are dead ! 
Or so he said. 

Perchance the leprechaun's 

A-dwelling here 
And takes his ease, and warms 

His fingers where 
The smoke's up-wreathing from his chimney-place. 

But see! The windows darken one by one! — 

Black all now! — so that merry sprite is gone. 
'Tis time to leave, then, love — for youth's sweet 

space 
We've dreamed and played — ^you have my heart — 
Now let us part 
Ere this dream, too, is dead. 

H. Phelps Putnam 
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PLAYTHINGS 

COME, great friend, you 
Who know me c*en to where 
My soul stands laughing. 
See ! Here I hold 
In my cold, eager hand 
A little sport for us, 
A jumping little clown 
With all his nerve-wracked tricks, 
A heart, 

Which I have taken fresh 
From underneath the young swelling 
Of the breast of her 
Who gave it me. 
With eyes 

In which new passions' bold surprise 
Leapt dancing. 

Sing, sing. 

Come, friend, sing; 
Hear our prying hammers ring 
At the walls o' the frail thing. 

Soon can we smile. 

Calm with deep knowing. 

Our wise eyes answering straight 

The veiled mystery of any nun's 

Or harlot's glance ! 

For we'll have pried 

Into a woman's soul ; 

Have seen the tide 
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Of all her charms go running out 
From Its hcart-hoihc. 

Watch closely now- 
Sec you not how 
When I approach her 
With swift-footed love, 
It stirs 

From out its slumbrous bed ? — 
And when I kiss her 
How it swoons; 
Then jumps aloft 
As it would break away, 
Go running off to find a star, 
And sing fey love-songs to it? 

See ! See ! 

How it starts! 

I had not thought 

A heart could beat so 

For a man ! 

Yet so this does for me! 

Go! Quick! Away, friend! 
You must not see 
This red-heart's joy! 
This is my world ; 
/ am the god 
Of this ensphered love ! 
Sole god! And jealous, too! 
Aye, god and fool ! 
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A gaping, white-faced clown I 

Thus and thus had I thought to play, 

And now — 

Oh, say, warm heart ; say, wistful love, 

That you'll not break for me 

For having so betrayed myself 

To thee ! 

H. Phelps Putnam 
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SILENUS 

THEY say Silenus danced once on a clifiF 
That dropped a hundred even fathoms sheer 
To black-toothed reefs, the toppled battlements 
Raised by Earth-Titans when the world was young 
And new lands braved the sea. Aye, on the verge 
The leering wood-god, strayed in merry maze 
From fevered Bacchanalia, loosed his limbs 
In a wild, clumsy, choral prancing, till 
His inky shadow mocked the silver moon 
And shocked the somber dignity of night. 

And now when seas of Time have drowned the torch 

That flaunted flaming mane at Bacchic feasts, 

Silenus leaps in motley — ^here a patch 

Torn from a pale priest's robe, and there a rag 

Of silk or satin from a lady's gown ; 

For he is mad with stronger drink than wine. 

And he is mad with baser flame than lust. 

And from the rim of Time, wild-drunk with Life, 

Flings empty flagons at the Infinite. 

Kenneth Rand 
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THE APOSTATE 

TOWARD a goal of failing mist 
I have plodded desolate ; 
I the bloody rod have kissed, 
And have borne a brother's hate, 
And the shame of low estate; 
I have prayed, ye did not list. 

If ye had but stooped to clear 
From the doubting minds of men 

But a weft of clinging fear, 

I would not have stimibled then 
To my father's gods again ; 

But I prayed, ye did not hear. 

I am but an atom caught 

In your long infinity; 
Have ye, then, of comfort aught 

In your cold Divinity, 

Or your silent Trinity? 
I have prayed, ye answered naught. 

Kenneth Rand 
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THE OLD HIGHWAY 

THERE once was a road down the valley, 
Dropping away to the seas, 
Where the pine-woods crept to the edge of the dust 

That powdered the friendly trees; 
Where the pillared forest-alley 
Shook to the spring-wind's gust^ 
And a gay stream fell like a tattered veil, 
Shreds of foam-lace, delicate, frail. 
Torn by the restless breeze. 

There once was a road down the valley. 

Ere the sun was shorn of its rays 
To gleam like a specter's wraith-wrought shield 

Through the dusk of the chimneys' haze — 
Ere the slaves of Task and Tally, 
Orderly, bloodless, steeled. 
Changed the rattle of galloping feet 
For the treadmill trudge of an engine's beat. 

And the hearth for the foundry-ablaze. 

There once was a road down the valley, 
And still, when the old moons wane. 
And the steel rails stretch to the mist-draped mom 

Like a glittering faery lane. 
Ye may feel the dead years rally 
To mock at the years unborn — 
A whinny, a laugh from a wayside inn. 
The clink of a bit and the hoof-beats' din. 
The brush of a wind-blown mane! 

Kenneth Rand 
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THALASSIA 

A VISION of some moonlit night at sea 
When ships are shod with silver, and the waves 
Soft-footed tread their endless chorals through 
To a low-tuned aeolian melody — 

Was it a dream, or did the eye see true^ 
Fair scattered tresses flung upon the breast 
Of cradling rollers, sobbing burden-slaves 
Of flotsam from the Islands of the Blest? 

A maiden very fair and very young, 

With eyes that matched the sapphire of the seas; 
Full-robed in Death's eternal chastity, 
In vain the foam went wantoning among 

The silken-woven golden fantasy 
Of hair that dared the white flood of the moon 

And brought the sun of lost Hesperides 
To shame Diana's silvered plenilune. 

She seemed to slumber on the tender arm 
Of monstrous Titan mother-creature, wrought 
In the dim cosmic dawn, of chaos-day; 
That could not spare and yet that would not harm, 

And weeping stooped unwillingly to slay; 
That might not choose, or know the right or wrong. 

But only love the child the waves had brought, 
And steal the wind's harp for a cradle-song. 

Whence came the endless wailing? Lo, the sea 
Rang with the sorrow of the dirge that rolled 
As though the wild wet lips of all the world 



Poured out the anguish of eternity — 

"Ah, mortals, when the reeling ships are hurled 
Back to the womb of life at Fate's behest, 

Why fear, when I am here to guard and hold, 
I, who of mothers am the first and best?" 

Kenneth Rand 
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THE CORPSE-FIRE 

(Sub-tropical) 

'^TTAREl There's a light! Do ye know the 

V V blaze 

And the stark grim shapes around — 
Where the smoke-wraiths weave on a wind-wrought 
loom 

A shroud for the reeking ground ? 
Close? Too close! We'd 'a* joined the wrecks 

And the dead on the houseless sand, 
But the failing glare of the last grim Hearth . 

Warned us away from the land. 

'Ware ! There's a light on the weed-flung beach— 

OflE — beat oflE — swing wide! 
For the ghost-glow flares on the breakers' crests 

In the gay surf-wash overside. 
OflE — beat oflE — yeWc the plague to praise 

And the beacon of Dead Man's Light — 
Aye, thank your gods that they burned a corpse 

From the cholera-camp this night! 

'Ware! There's a light on the foam-ringed beach- 
Out — swing out — to the sea! 

And thank your gods for the on-shore wind 
That keeps ye fever-free — 

The wind that sweeps from the ocean-waste, 
Cold and honest and dean^ 

And swirls the sand on the ghost-rid dunes 
Where the bare-picked wrecks careen. 

Kenneth Rand 
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A PAGAN'S CREED 

AFIX)W of golden shadows, love and laughter, 
And gleam of summer tears ; 
Bright specters bom of sunlight — ^and then after 
G>me the dead years. 

For what is life without the loss and winning — 

The lure of lidded glance, 
The ecstasy of joyous-hearted sinning, 

The shadow-dance 

By moonlight down an ilex-hidden hollow 

Of mountain solitudes. 
Where the dear ghosts of dead Bacchantes follow 

Through haunted woods? 

Life is a pagan, dancing in the glamour 

Of ruddy sunset-light. 
Who scorns the sequel to the revel's clamor — 

Tears in the night. 

So, though the years bring dearth of easy pardon, 

And wealth of barren ground. 
Still let the torchlight waver down the garden. 

The cymbals sound- 
Till, through the panting, bare-limbed festal 
madness. 

With the red morning-glow 
G>mes at the last the dear-eyed cynic sadness 

The wise Gods know. 

Kenneth Rand 



"LIMITED SERVICE ONLY'' 

(After trying to enlist in various branches of the 
army in April, 1917, and being rejected at every 
turn, Rand was finally accepted for "Limited Ser- 
vice Only" in the Quartermaster Department at 
Washington, where he served as a private until his 
death on October last of pneumonia. The manu- 
script of the following poem was found after his 
death in the pocket of his uniform.) 

I AM not one of those the gods' decision 
Has chosen for that highest gift of all — 
The sacrifice, the splendor and the vision — 
To fight, and nobly fall; 

And yet I know — ^what though it be but dreaming! 
Should the day hang on one last desperate hope, 
I — I— could lead one reckless column streaming 
Down some shell-tortured slope, 

To face the shadow-hell of Death's own Valley 
With eyes unclouded and unlowered head — 
Know, for an instant, one ecstatic rally 
And then be cleanly dead. 

Kenneth Rand 
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THE STEEPLECHASE 

THE vdvct turf dips by, 
As we rush at the gate. 
Not too fast ! It is high. 

Don't pull! Tis too late 
To slacken his pace. 
Let him race ! 

There's a splintering crash. 

Ah! he stumbles, a halt, 
Struck it hard, nasty gash. 

Sit tight; 'twas your fault. 
A big ditch. — ^Again 
Give him rein. 

Over dear, by a yard; 

Let 'im run from now on. 
Use the spurs. Send 'im hard. 

Ye Gods! Watch 'im ccnne! 
He's game, never fail ; 
Let 'im saiL 

The last fence is in sight, 

And the going is fast. 
If he raps, sit him tight; 

He should win! Can he last? 
Looks fit to begin ! 
He will win ! 

Charles M. Stewart, III 
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NEW MOON 

LIKE a white petal is the young moon a-blowing 
y Cool among the windy clouds before the dusk 
of day. 
Cool with dew and windy is the first young crocus. 
Thou art fresh and cool as these, and lovely as the 
May. 

Thou and I a-walking, sweet, close beside the water. 
Thrill to one another as a dancer to the strings. 

What has been on earth before to matdi thy April 
beauty? 
Art thou not the loveliest of all the early springs? 

Bird-song in the hedgerows murmurs low and lower. 

Twilight deepens into dark, ^ril into May. 
Oh, that we might stay so, ever at the star-time 

Promise of the April mght beyond the falling day! 

April-heart, April-heart, so lies love before us 
Now, ere I have kissed thy lips, maiden^^sweet and 
cold. 
While the first pale crocuses shake across the 
meadows. 
Now, ere the young moon deepens into gold. 

Pierson Underwood 
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BALLAD 

JOY 18 the gift of life ; life is a stonn, 
A wild brown brook down a dark glen, a flush 
Of stinging color on the autumn hills, 
A wind a-tingle with the sea. 

— ^A hush 
Falls on the autumn hills, the strong wind goes, 
Full quietly the brook runs, the sweet breath 
Of heather fills the dusk. Earth mingles with 
The stars of night. Peace is the gift of death. 

Pierson Underwood 
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MOON SHADOWS 
(a woman speaks) : 

OH ! . . • The night's kiss is like cool-crumbling 
snow 
Crushed to my lips! . . . No, no, I must be still, 
I must not think, I must not think at all; 
For I would dream the white ways of the wind. 
The stinging wind along the darkened sea. 
And all the white roads underneath the stars! 
Nay, I must just lie hushed, so . . . how the moon 
Makes the room large arid empty . . . lying so 
I may just see the milky curve of tower 
And minaret and dome in the thick scarf 
Of cloudy trees that hide the moon-white ways. 
They sink and narrow in my tranced sight. 
And very small they grow — ^beneath the moon — 
They look like round white pebbles in a well 
Far down in the cool depths of silent dark . . . 
And there is nothing moves within the room. 
Or in the streets, or out upon the hills — 
Starlight and shadows lying very still. 
And moment after moment, just the same. 
So hot^ so still . . . and the slim hands that choke 1 
Oh ! ... for one moment of the white-foot wind, 
The wet wind in the corners of the hills ... 
Or one more twilight of blown, rippling leaves. 
And drifting stars above, and the cool dark. 
Ripple and starlight of the well beneath ; 
To sit upon the gleaming marble stairs 
That wind deep down between the mossy walls, 
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While all the place is murmurous with wind. 
And falling water from the dipping cups 
That draw the stars up, and the water's kiss 
When the brown vessek sink again for more, 
Are hushed and quiet. So it was one night 
When our lips, wet, like children's, from the well 
Crushed each to each in silence . . . and the fire, 
All the white fire of the moon and stars. 
All the wild urgency of summer night, 
Filled us with Beauty that was like the pain 
Of perfect song, of mother-love, of death, — 
And we must gallop on the curving roads. 
And far across the valleys of the night, 
On tall brown horses of the silent North. 
For thou wert of the North, and so our love 
Was wild and strong. And as we rode, far out 
Across the clouds the splendid Valkyrs came. 
And swept about us, like the Western sea. 



The Dream stood in our eyes and we rode far. . . . 

« « « « « 

Dear Lord, how still the room is! My white pain 
Binds me again ! Dear Lord, I must not think 
Of that steep, dizzy fall . . . or of the pain 
If I move quickly now, or lift my head. 
Alwa3rs he comes and holds me, and his hand 
Upon my aching brow is cool as silver. 
And he is dear. Did he not say my eyes 
Were deep as waters of the shadowed well. 
And full of stars and things mysterious 



Just like the well ? Did he not say my lips 
Thrilled like the wind along the Northern sea? 
But in his eyes still stands the ancient Dream, 
And the road calls him, and he cannot go, 
And the stars call him, but he cannot go. 
The white, fierce North, the solemn silences. 
The glory and the splendor of the earth 
Call from the South, drenched with too heavy 

beauty. 
Sweet like a subtle poison, but he stays. 

• • • • • 

Dear Lord, I cannot let him go. And yet the song 

Of silence and the ancient beauty comes 

To me, too. And the wheeling skies and seas. 

And circling suns and stars go overhead. 

And the white road runs swiftly underneath. 

As if once more I ran as free as fire. 

Or storm, or the white wind along the waste. 

• • • • • 

The silent, empty voices in my head 
Grow loud and louder — dull, monotonous, 
Louder and louder still until I cry, 
And catch my breath, and shut my hot, dry lips. 
And crush the sheets against my throbbing face. 
Shadows and splintering lights and colors whirl 
And bum like ice or the white pang of steel. 
And then the mounded dark falls suddenly 
Gulfing the sound and wounding light . • . Once 

more 
The city's domes gleam very still, and sharp. 
And large, against the white, fantastic moon. 
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And then the moon fades quietly^ the stars 
Go out, and the dull dawn comes up, 
Bringing the weary, yellow span of day. 

Pierson Underwood 
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THE VEILS OF BEAUTY 

I AM grown old and full of quietness, 
A very lowly quiet under stars, 
And a hushed wonder at the ancient dawn. . . . 
And all my days come singing up the hill 
Joyously, and go down with song at dusk, 
Because I have found beauty in the earth 
Deepening with the passing of my years^ 
And exultation in the pulse of life 
Through all my being — thrilling, tingling still 
Into the shadows at the edge of Sleep. 

Here, where the grey street runs up into stars, 

Into deep summer night beyond the hill. 

Is stillness of the borderland of night. 

Paris lies hushed, save for a distant wheel 

Of some slow country cart along the road. 

Or early footfall in the empty ways. 

The slow wind comes, with quickening memories 

Out of my childhood — ^with a smell of grass 

That still brings laughing races on the lawn 

About the bushes and the garden walks — 

The smell of lilac over some old wall 

Down the far street behind, and dim, wet woods — 

Perhaps the Paris gardens — nay, to me 

The tangled Irish glens where I have sought 

So many times to catch fleet loveliness 

Into a space of canvas — ^and one time 

Caught it, but not in canvas — shadowed leaves. 

The far green alleys, the white floors of brooks 

Where she came often, singing at the star-time, 
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With lovely, flushed excitement in her cheeks, 
And sighing at the moon — down for the parting — 
Oh, laughing lips of you, my love, my lady^ 
The hair of you, the lovely, changing face, 
Drawn into shadow of the silent years! 

Sudden, the street runs up into the dawn I 

And bubble-stars float off. And depth on depth 

Of rosy distances, filled with the wind 

Across a waking city, stretch away, 

Away, away! The surge of memory 

Comes stronger on the beaches of the years. 

And joy of all my life breaks over me. 

Yea, joy of shadow and the drooping hours 

Of pain, and grief, that like a subtle flame 

Burned all the curtained hangings of conceit. 

The little golden images of pride. 

That filled my house of life, and joy of days 

When I saw clearly through some veil of beauty — 

For subtle beauty ever goeth hid. 

And in the morning of my life I saw 

Only near things — the rain across the lawn, 

My mother's face, and bushes wet with dew. 

My mother's dark blue eyes, and then our brook 

With pebbles in it, . . . and my mother's 

hands . • . 
And still, in youthtime, clouds and summer hills 
All blue, and the blue shadow in the woods — 
These things were very beautiful to me. 
Not many others — ^but my mother's lips. 
Surely, I went, as with a silver sail 



Down some sliin path of moonlight on the sea, 
Seeing but water, and the lady moon, 
And the curved prow — ^and nothing else beside 
Of the vast, circling sea of many ways, 
And journeying ships, all leaning to the wind 
Out of the west, out of the east or north, 
Or lovely, with all spices, from the south. 
But slowly veils of beauty have withdrawn 
As I gazed deeply, and the veils of dawn. 
That are the eyes of children in these streets, 
I found that I might sweep aside, and find 
All childhood^ with its wonder and its trust, 
And veils of dusk that are the eyes of eld. 
The aged poor in the dark parks at night 
With mystery of vast extent of years . . . 
Of some deep sorrow — ^beautiful and still. 

Now the deep hum of Paris fills the ways. 
Near by the matin's bell sounds silverly 
Calling the folk to prayers. Up the long street 
Joyously, with the morning in their face. 
Out of the shadow in the lower walks 
Among the crowding archways and the beams, 
Heavy and dusty, of the ancient inns. 
And overhanging windows, into sun 
By the white church. . . . 

And now it is high day. 
The soimd of labor mounting deep and strong. 
The joy of it, the fierce, exulting strength. 
As of some swinuner, plunging through the surf, 
Shouting and laughing, tingling with the sea. 
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Such surging joy, or that of one who runs 

On a white road, or down a slope of hill^ 

Or as one wrestling in a shady place, 

Or loosing a long arrow in the wood. 

Feeling it spring, and soar, and bite the mark — 

Such should be theirs who go to it, in power 

And flush of youthtime. For a deep, full beauty 

Has this strong labor, as of crashing wind 

Or running sea. . . . 

And now long afternoon, 
And quiet and blue shadows fill the ways 
Of the tall city. Children, running past. 
Laugh, with the laughter of the falling waters 
Where they stand, drinking, in the fountain's spray, 
And tired laborers, returning slow. 
Laugh deeply, too, and as the summer wind 
Across the grain-fields. Laughter of the earth, 
The old, brown, fruitful earth; it seems, with joy 
Of wide accomplishment. . • . 

The deepening dusk 
Grows, and the Seine is netted with twined fires. 
And loops and chains of ever-changing light 
Fall through the city with the mounting dark. 
Here, in a Paris garden, hushed and cool, 
Of drooping leaves and spaces of deep grass 
I have found shelter for a quiet time. 
The nurses take reluctant children home 
Who make escape and hide among the trees. 
Scamper like kittens, flushed and whispering. 
And laughing low. And now they are all gone. 
And some small, dirty waif, with wondering eyes, 
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Half-shamefaced, by himself, kneels by a pool, 
And thinks what it would be to sail away 
Upon a pirate ship three inches long. 
And he would be quite small, too . . . and a call 
Comes from somewhere outside — a bit of slang, 
A childish, merry curse. ... I am alone. 

And in the varied city, and in pain 
And sorrow, as in singing love and joy, 
There is a poignant beauty, as all things 
In the blue, summer world have, fleetingly. 

But I am very lonely. One dim face 
Is with me still. It is a little sad 
To journey by the road of poppy fields 
Alone, out of the many peopled earth. 

Pierson Underwood 
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BY LADYBROOK 
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USH, little child. In the murmuring dark- 
ness, 

Roaming, wild water swirls under the tree, 
Ladybrook, white brook, whispering, singing, 
Over its pebbles, Ladybrook calling 
Down to the sea. ... 

Hushed is the star-time. Low is the wind-song. 
Cool as the water-song over the downs, 

Out of the airy^ blue lands o' the heather, 
Far from the beaches and blown, wet towns. 

Small and so frighted, my wee, sleepy baby I — 
Like a shy, furry-thing under the hedge, 

Like a wee, feathered-thing deep in the thicket, — 
Watching the night, at the sleepland's edge. . • • 

Hush. It is magic to sleep by the water. 
All the fair song of it under thy dream. 

There is a charm set within the white streaming, 
Who is it sings in the foam and the gleam? 

It is thy God and the Lord of White Heaven. 

He shall keep guard in the hill and the plain. 
Shall come in the heath-wind — to kiss thee full 
gently— 

And all down the hills in a sweeping of rain. 
And in the fair Ladybrook, rippling and bubbling, 

Shall cool the black sorrow and bright, dizzy pain. 
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Thou little baby-thing, child of the May-month, 
Love of thee, song-like, maketh me cry ; 

Wistful with fragrance of white-petalled child- 
hood, — 
Blue as the harebell and deep as the sky, — 
Love of thee, wee one, maketh me cry. . . . 

Hush, little child. In the silence of moon-down, 
Roaming, wild water whirls under the tree, 

Ladybrook, white brook, whispering, singing. 
Over its shallows, Ladybrook falling 
Away toward the sea. . . . 

Pierson Underwood 
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NOVEMBER 

BENEATH the sky the great clouds go, 
My thoughts are clouds that drift and blow, 
And where the late birds call and swing 
My restless dreams go following — 
Day passes with a sigh. 

Night falls where windy sunsets roll ; 
The slow night rises in my soul, 
And sadness rules my heart's deep tides. 
Swaying my heart like the moon that rides 
Behind the blowing clouds of sleep 
Where wet winds cry. 

Your love was like an April wind. 
The breath of distance, and the night. 

The stir of gardens in my blood. 
My heart blown white. 

My love was like the summer sea, 
The hush of foam and grey gulFs cry; 

Deep, deep reflected in my heart 
You were the sky. 

Our love has brought no gift of joy 

Nor any cry of pain ; 
Love glows the deeper for the wind. 

And sweeter smells, for rain. 
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Our love brings peace and garden-hours 

Beneath a grey, old wall. 
But summer passes quietly . . . 

The petals fall. . . . 

Pierson Underwood 
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CROCUS-<X)LD 

THE Moon frowns low behind the mist 
And writes red letters on the waves, 
The Wind blows out the lantern stars 
And hides below the seaward caves. 

The Moon and Night are highwaymen, 

The Wind's a thief. 
The Moon and the Wind and the Night conspire, 

The Wind is chief. 

Now down the tawny sands comes Spring — 

A gypsy rover bold, 
With yellow hat and yellow shoon 

And yellow crocus-gold. 

The Moon and the Wind like highwaymen 

Have held him up. 
They pledge each other and the Spring, 

In a crocus-cup ! 

Pierson Underwood 
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FOLDING SHADOWS 

IT comes! that perfect hour df all the day 
When from the mind empiric mists retire, 
And o'er the musing spirit creeps a lay 
Sustained by voices of an angel choir. 

Now let the dark-robed legions of the night 
First meet the vanguard of the coming mom ; 

What seed of promise and o'er-prescient might 
Lies in this birth-hour of a day unborn I 

If e'er my soul shall part that silken veil 
Dividing present from eternal truth, 

'Twill be in vigil o'er a taper pale, 
In some drear midnight of impassioned youth. 

Then let a tiny breeze but gently blow 
To stir the portal hangings of the night, 

So by the folding shadows croudiing low 

My kneeling soul might catch a rift of light. 

Charles R. Walker, Jr. 
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THE SIRENS 

CAST like a worn ^ar on a distant shore, 
Ghosts of my dead dreams haunt me in a 
throng, 
Till as I weep, above the ocean's roar 

Sweeps the stilled passion of the sirens' song. 

Madly I hear the music in their breath 

Pitched shriller than their tabor or their fife: 

O ye who live, to ye no dark of death, 
O ye who die the death — no light of life. 

O beauteous maze — O curtain fair of Now, 
How languid sweet my senses, full and deep 

The twilight shadows; sweet it is to bow 
My head and sink in harmony of sleep. 

To sleep and live in dream, despite the glooms 
Of midday toil, the pulse of pain, the sweat 

Of strident muscle, strident mind that dooms 
Man to remember — ^while he might forget. 

soul of man — ^what folly is this gain 

Of slumbrous beauty: O ambrosial Night, 

1 pine for morn: I lie athirst for pain, 

The splendor and the agony of light. 

Charles R. Walker, Jr. 
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DIONYSUS 

To S. Y. 

O DIONYSUS, king of purple days, 
How often have I strayed these paths along, 
A half-initiate in thy Northern ways, 
Or alien Bacchanal of Attic song. 
Until I catch half dreaming through the trees 
The rout, the dance of laughing Thyades. 

One silvery eve, some Bacchant like the rest 
Ran ^yly to me o'er the whitened lawn; 

He laid a laurelled brow upon my breast. 
And wandered as he wept till break of dawn. 

And ever and anon the poplar trees 

Gave echo of old Attic revelries. 

With him I have been maenad to the sun, 

When evening pours her priceless spilth of wine. 

Across men's hearts our maddened feet have run, 
And forth into the starlight, which is mine. 

Of streams I have been drunken and of woods, 

Of antique poetry and its golden gods. 

But one rose day we lingered in a wood 
To taste the gift of Bacchus and« his vine. 

And lo, he poured a chalice of warm blood. 
But as I started, cried : ''Oh, this is wine 

Psyche herself hath poured on loneliness. 

Drink to the lees: 'twas made for drunkenness I" 

O Dionysus, in these latter days 

Thy brow hath altered; even in thine hair 
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Laurel and thorn instead of purple bays, 

Thorn-leaf and laurel on thine heart, dost wear. 
Is it thy crown then on the centuries, 
King of the old, king of the new eternities? 

Charles R. Walker, Jr. 
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MEASURE FOR MEASURE 

THEN Love in dark aspect Lord Shakespeare 
brings, 
Now in the highest season of his thought, 
And shows all beauty trembling as she sings, 
And all the ruin that the god hath wrought. 

* 

Wherefor to give this dire conception tongue, 
An Eros-ridden world moves to his call — 

The aged villainous and the piteous young. 
And that same chain — or wreath — ^is worn by alL 

And what is lovely so must suffer change, 
And what delightful, time hath captive led ; 

The young are sent away, or swept through 
Hell— 
The boyish singer from the moated grange. 
And Claudio, loath to bend his golden head. 

And Isabella from her quiet cell. 

Thornton N. Wilder 
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THE NIGHTINGALE 

IN my garden I lay in the cool wet grass 
And all was a-hum with the love of spring. 
The sleepy poppies around me nodded, 
The pansies winked their gold eyes slyly, 
The roses gave forth their perfumed breath, 
The tall white iris whispered shyly. 
The pear tree dropped its last white blossoms, 
As high in its branches the nightingale sang 
And poured in liquid melody 
The song that through the garden rang. 

Heigho, I thought 'twas for me she trilled, 

And my heart in answer with true love thrilled. 

But the hawthorn shook his hoary head. 

And the primrose danced in his bare brown bed, 

The pansies winked their gold eyes slyly. 

The tall white iris whispered shyly — 

They knew, they knew 'twas the great round moon 

For whom she sang, not me at all — 

Who came with his great round, foolish face 

Smirking over my garden wall. 

Stealing the heart of my best beloved. 

Luring the soul of my heart's adored. 

Heigho, I thought 'twas for me she trilled. 
And my heart in answer with true love thrilled. 

All night I listened, my soul entranced, 

While the flowers whispered and the elf-folk danced 
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And the nightingale sang forth her heart to me — 
As I thought — from the boughs of the gnarled pear 

tree. 
Till one night I came, and all was still, 
Only the sound of the falling blossoms 
With not a note of my loved one's trill, 
Only the last few falling blossoms. 
But the pansies winked their gold eyes slyly 
And the tall white iris whispered shyly — 
They knew, they knew. She'd gone with the moon, 
With the great, round, simpering, shining moon 
That into my garden smirking moved, 
Stealing the heart of my best beloved. 

Alexander WUey 
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EPILOGUE: ARMADA 

A FIFING wind whips in among the sails 
Of old patched brown along the smooth* 
worn wharves. 
Just round the elbow of a street one starves 
Suddenly for green sea past ropes and bales, 
And foam cascading over steep-pitched rails, 
And island water streaked like peacock scarves, 
And the bright crackling lightning-flash, that carves 
Atlantis clear to strugglers at the brails. 

Then this old chandler's shop with all its clutter 
And cobwebbed grime — despite its tarry smell! — 
Falls open to open ocean where pennants flutter, 
Where the broad sun swings like a beaten bell, 
Where landfalls lift whose glamour none may 

utter 
Save youth exultant— youth that holds the spell! 

I saw them going when the moon was drawn 
Like a curved sail across the midnight blue. 
I heard the drifting hails of crew on crew 
Against the golden fanfare of the dawn. 
At brilliant noon ship upon ship strode on 
Until the falling dusk was scattered through 
With lights like stars— which were no stars I knew 
But marked the armada against Euroclydon. 

The pit of purple thunder and the seethe 

Of Cytherean foam — those glimmering cliffs 

That hide the Cyclops — further than mind can run 
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Their goal is set, hearts discontent to breathe 

Stale air, eyes that deny the hieroglyphs 

Of life — ^who sailed with shouting against the sun. 

William Rose Benet 
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